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CERTAIN THEORIES OF THE ORIGIN OF 
RELIGIONS. 


The progress of modern thought has been marked by 
nothing more than by its careful re-examination of “ the 
beginnings.” The eighteenth century liked to solve the 
problems of the world by bold theories and @ priori specu- 
lations as to the manner in which things must have come 
about. But, in the multitude of conjectures, thought was 
soon bewildered. Some surer guide is needed through the 
labyrinth. The wisest minds of the present century have 
turned to history for this more certain clew. What is now 
must have had its antecedents,— some forms or forces from 
which it was derived. Let us go back, then, as far towards 
the origin as we can. Surely, we can better understand its 
nature from the simple germ, or the earlier form, than by 
looking at it in the full flower alone. 

Accordingly, as in the scientific realm the great prizes 
have come to those who have followed backward the steps 
of evolution till they lead to the origin of species, and show 
the descent of man, so it is only natural to apply the same 
method to the study of religions. In such a study we 
must, further, free ourselves from those prejudices and limi- 
tations,— inevitable where the scholar knows only the one 
religion in which he was born,— and broaden our views by 
comparing the faiths of many ages and nations, so far as our 
research can penetrate. For this task, the last few years 
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have given us much valuable help. Max Miiller’s splendid 
collection of the Sacred Books of the East, which has already 
stretched out to thirty-five portly volumes, furnishes us with 
an ample quarry of material. Oldenberg, Rhys-Davids, 
Sayce, Maspero, Haug, Legge, have supplied fine special 
treatises on the various religions. To build out of such 
material comprehensive systems and general theories of the 
origin and growth of religion is a very tempting thing, and 
many have tried their hand at the task. Renan, Cox, 
Tylor, Lenormant, Spencer, have’ successively for a time 
dazzled the public eye. . 

The latest theory of this sort that we have seen is 
M. Edouard Schuré’s Les Grands Initiés. It presents with 
brilliant audacity a view which is certainly original. Its 
point of view is what it calls “ Comparative Esoterism.” 
By the clairvoyant power of retrospection, belonging to the 
initiated, who are filled with the “astral light,” the past is 
unfolded; and, in these present-day revelations, we learn 
that religion began with the worship of “the great Ances- 
tor,’—a cult carried on by certain priestesses, who first 
won authority by their own inspiration, but presently, to 
maintain it, instituted human sacrifices. From the barbar- 
ities of this superstition, humanity was saved by Rama, who 
substituted the worship of the sacred fire. Behind the sen- 
sible fire and the visible light, the early Aryan sages beheld 
an immaterial fire (the creative masculine spirit) and an 
intellectual light (the formative soul and feminine princi- 
ple of things), a doctrine reproduced in the Vedic worship 
of Agni and the Zoroastrian cult of Mithras. These eso- 
teric doctrines were introduced by Hermes into Egypt, being 
thence transmitted, on one side to Greece, through Orpheus 
and Pythagoras, and on the other to Israel by Moses. The 
two streams met in Judea in the order of the Essenes, 
into which Joseph and his son, Jesus of Nazareth, were in- 
itiated ; and Christianity was born. In spite of the learning 
devoted to bolstering up this theory, it is, to speak plainly, 
only a farrago of nonsense, a frothing glass of speculative 
soda-water, and might best be described by the phrase under 
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which a Western apothecary once advertised the products 
of his marble fountain, “sweetened wind.” Its sparkle is 
mere gas. Its authority is not historic research, but theo- 
sophie vision. 

Another attempted solution of this sort is found in a very 
handsome book, just published, entitled An yan Sun-myths : 
The Origin of Religions.* Its whole theory is given in its 
title. The saviors worshipped in the Aryan lands are all per- 
sonifications of the Sun. Vedic hymns contain the germ-story 
of a virgin-born Divinity, the great benefactor of mankind, 
who is put to death, but rises again to life and immortality 
on the third day. A host of myths and traditions sprang 
from this single germ. All mean the same thing. They 
tell of Sun and Earth, the succession of day and night, of 
summer and winter, of storm and calm, of cloud and tem- 
pest, of golden sunshine and bright blue sky. Out of these 
myths come not only the deities and religious doctrines of 
Hindoos, Persians, Greeks, and Germans, but, “if we turn to 
the Egyptians,” the author says (p. 62), “ we shall find that 
the Aryan sun-myths became the foundation of their religion 
also”; and the chief doctrines and features of Christianity 
are, in his view, mere reproductions of these same myths. 
The Sun is the mystic Three-in-one. The immaculate virgin 
who gives birth to the divine Son is the Earth (elsewhere 
the Dawn or the Night), which is found in the Zodiac as the 
sign Virgo. Her child is the Sun, which at the moment of 
the winter solstice (when the Persian magi drew the horo- 
scope of the new year) undergoes annual death and resur- 
rection. When it passes under the zodiacal sign of Aries, 
it is called the Lamb of God. The twelve apostles are the 
twelve signs of the zodiac. The Sun in winter, when his 
power is weak, is the Sun crucified. The descent into hell 
is his sinking in the west. On the 22d of December, he 
enters the sign Capricornus, and after three days and three 
nights begins to ascend, which is said to be his resurrection. 
Hence Mithras, Krishna, Thammuz, Horus, Eperneten; an are all 


* Published by Nims & Knight, Troy, N.Y., 1889. The quihor does not give his 
name ; but Mr. Charles Morris, author of the Aryan Race, gives, in an Introduction, 
a qualified indorsement to the theory. 
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said to be born on the 25th of December. Thus, through all 
the troubled waters of ancient legend, this writer runs his 
drag-net to catch every correspondence that can be found 
to Christian history. Among Etruscans, Hindoos, Greeks, 
Egyptians, Mexicans, he finds virgin mothers of divine chil- 
dren. Even the Chinese, he tells us, from time immemorial 
worshipped a virgin mother. With equal wonder as to 
where he finds his astonishing information, we read that the 
Chinese have a legend of the Garden of Eden, and of human 
redemption through the sufferings of a divine Saviour, and 
“ crucified ” gods are shown on every hand. Krishna, Ixion, 
Prometheus, Apollo, and Adonis are all presented az divine 
sufferers on the cross and antitypes of Jesus. Wherever, 
in any of the ancient religions, our author finds two crossed 
lines used as a symbol, whether it be the tau, the four- 
spoked wheel, the Egyptian symbol of life, or the Mexican 
symbol of the four winds, he descries in each a prototype of 
the Christian cross. He adduces evidence to show that 
Jesus was an Essene, and that the Essenes were Buddhists. 
He says that every Jew was “obliged” -to be a member of 
one of the three sects, the Pharisees, the Sadducees, or the 
Essenes. And, as Jesus frequently rebukes the two others, 
but never the last, it is inferred that he was an Essene, and 
that the * brethren” are the Brotherhood of the Essenes, to 
which both he and his disciples belonged ! 

Now the parallels to be found in the mythologies of 
widely separated nations are no doubt curious and mani- 
fold, and the moderate claims made by Mr. Morris in his 
Introduction may be allowed: “The unquestioned suprem- 
acy of the Sun among the heavenly bodies, its life-giving 
beneficence, and its seeming struggle with the demons of 
storm and cold, not only everywhere exalted this heavenly 
body into the position of king of the gods, but gave rise to 
numerous myths, which, necessarily, in some measure cor- 
responded, since they were everywhere based upon the same 
phenomena of nature.’ When Christianity was born, it 
was “thrown into a world seething with religious beliefs 
and fancies,” and the dogmas and traditions which envel- 
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oped the person and teachings of Jesus, after his death, 
naturally took up some accretion of these popular pagan 
ideas, which “gathered around it like clouds around the 
sun.” All this may be freely admitted. But the length to 
which this solar hypothesis has been carried is wild and 
credulous. The theory that Jesus was an Essene has long 
been abandoned by reputable scholars; while the similari- 
ties between the life of Buddha and that of Jesus are recog- 
nized as coincidences, not borrowings from either side. The 
best modern philologists no longer put the cradle of the 
Aryan race in Central Asia, but in Europe; and it is recog- 
nized by all leading authorities that likeness of myth and 
ritual extends so far beyond the bounds of blood or lan- 
guage that only a small part of them can be explained on 
the ground of descent from a common ethnic stock. To 
connect the Egyptian Osiris-worship with the Vedic hymns, 
which were composed and spread abroad many. centuries 
later than that worship is known to have existed, is prepos- 
terous, in both senses of the word. That Krishya’s birthday 
was the 25th of December, or that he was born of a virgin 
or died by crucifixion, is mere wild assertion, made on no 
trustworthy authority. The anniversary of his birth, which 
is a great Hindoo festival, is celebrated on the eighth day 
of the month Bhadra (August — September); and the le- 
gend of his infancy, where most of the similarities are to be 
found, occurs in a supplement to the Mahabhérata.* That 
the Hebrews worshipped a bull called Apis, or a virgin 
mother and child; that Buddha taught the efficacy of vi- 
carious atonement; that the date of Khufu, the builder of 
the Great Pyramid, is the same as that which the Hebrew 
chronicle assigns to the deluge; or that the Scandinavians 
worshipped a triune god,—are only a few out of the mul- 
titudinous misstatements or hazardous conjectures that 
strew the pages of this book. 

Any legend, however late or apocryphal, any guess, how- 


* Lassen says the passages where Krishna receives divine honors are later inter- 
polations, and the real worship of Krishna is not found before the fifth or sixth cen- 
tury. Professor Weber thinks it may have been derived from a Christian source not 
long after the Christian era. 
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ever wild, that may exist anywhere in print, appear to be 
taken as good evidence. The favorite authorities are works 
long ago superseded, such as Volney’s Ruins, and the Origin 
of All Religious Belief, written by Dupuis nearly a century 
ago; Godfrey Higgins’s Anacalypsis, published in 1836; 
and Mrs. Child’s Progress of Religious Ideas of 1855. Or, 
if more recent works are referred to, they are such mod- 
ern air castles of fantasy as Ernest de Bunsen’s Angel-Mes- 
siah, Lillie’s Buddha and Early Buddhism, and Goldziher’s 
Mythology among the Hebrews. 

It is a relief to turn from this sunstruck devotee of Max 
Miiller’s solar theory to the chief modern author and cham- 
pion of that theory. Darwin, it is said, earnestly repu- 
diated many expositions of his theory made by ardent Dar- 
winians, as going entirely beyond his position; and declared 
that, in the popular sense, he was no Darwinian. So Max 
Miiller must feel in regard to many of the champions of the 
solar theory, who have claimed the authority of his name 
for their wild imaginings. In his recent “Lectures upon 
Natural Religion,” * he sums up the work of his life in this 
field in a clear and calm restatement of the origin and 
growth of religious belief. Rejecting the idea that religion 
rests on miraculous revelation, and consequently makes no 
progress, he recognizes it frankly as a natural product of 
the human mind, making a department of scientific study as 
strictly as the science of language. 

His learning is ample, first-hand, trustworthy, and, for the 
most part, kept well marshalled. Few scholars of the pres- 
ent day can boast so wide a range of original research, or 
such wealth of material for comparing the facts of religion, 
so as to make them yield up the secret of its origin and de- 
velopment. This he illustrates from the fields of language, 
myth, custom, law, and sacred books. He restates the 
Aryan theory, for which he is in so great a degree himself 
responsible, and arrays in solid column the philological argu- 
ments in its support. He shows that the real starting-pomt 








* Delivered before the University of Glasgow, in fulfilment of the bequest to that 
institution left by Lord Gifford. 
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in the history of a mythic hero is the etymology of his 
name. This gives clear indication of the course which that 
history followed from the first. Phonetic equations are 
shown to identify Dyaus with Zeus, Ushas with Eos, Ahana 
with Athene, Sarad with Ceres, Bhaga with the Slavonic 
Bogu, and others, giving incontestable evidence that these 
names existed before the Aryan separation, and throwing a 
flood of light upon the original meaning of these mythic 
beings. Such phonetic equations form, as he contends, the 
real stock-in-hand of Comparative Mythology; and every 
new discovery of this kind is a permanent stone in the edi- 
fice of human knowledge. Thus we establish the fact that 
Hindoos, Greeks, Romans, and Germans once adored the 
same deities, and that these deities were mostly personifica- 
tions of the sky and its luminaries, the earth, fire, storm, or 
other natural powers. And, as scientific etymology throws 
invaluable light upon the character and meaning of the 
early worship, so the mistaken etymologies of popular inter- 
pretation are responsible for many of the strange develop- 
ments which myths have taken; for example, the legend 
about Hermes as the killer of Argos, which arose from his 
name, Argeiphontes, the bright-shining.* 

But, while this etymological method has given some brill- 
iant results, it is beset with dangers. When we turn to 
look at the languages and religions outside of the Aryan 
family, so distant and distinct that no common origin can 
be supposed, we find equally curious parallels. The Cen- 
tral American Votan and the Teutonic Wotan have almost 
identical names and mythical adventures. The Polynesian 
storm-gods are called Maru, a name almost the same as the 
Vedic Maruts. Such coincidences must be regarded as 
simply fortuitous. What certainty, then, have we that 
coincidences inside the cognate Indo-European families may 
not also be merely accidental ? 

The great masters of this school are very apt to disagree 


*Out of this process very singular results sometimes come, as in the case of the 
English inn, called by its pious builder in the Puritan days “The Lord God encom- 
passeth,”’ but which the irreverent rustics of the present century have turned into 
“The goat and compasses.” 
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in that which is the indispensable foundation of the system, 
—the philological equations and derivations of the mythic 
names. They differ also in the physical element behind the 
names. Where Max Miiller sees the Dawn or the Sun, 
Kuhn shows us the Fire or the Storm-cloud as the primitive 
divine power. Again, this style of explanation is very 
limited in its scope. The certain gains of the system, as 
Mannhardt, formerly a disciple, has confessed, reduce them- 
selves to half a dozen linguistic equivalents. While this 
etymological method serves to explain the genealogical rela- 
tion of myths, it is inadequate and misleading, as Professor 
Tiele has pointed out, when we would discover the origin of 
a myth or its physical explanation. Equally striking mythi- 
cal parallels are found outside the Aryan family among the 
traditions of peoples not at all connected in speech. Thus 
we find that the field to which it does not apply is much 
larger than that to which it does. Even within the Aryan 
family similarities of names or characters, close enough to 
prove anything, are more often absent than present. Ety- 
mology must be helped out by analogy, more or less defec- 
tive and weak. Names of heroes or divinities are considered 
as of inferior consequence; and, wherever there are similar 
physical features or similar adventures,— such as supernat- 
ural or illegitimate birth, persecution by a father-in-law or 
a ruler in power, rise from obscurity to a throne, an ex- 
traordinary death, or other parallelism,— there it has been 
held that we have a common derivation from the great 
fountain-head of Aryan myth, and a revelation of an original 
solar origin or physical symbolism. 

On this line, Hahn, Breal, and Cox have given us some 
very fascinating explanations. The method, however, is 
exceedingly perilous and vague, and easily leads into such 
a reductio ad absurdum as the Aryan Sun-myths the Origin 
of Religions. Mr. Tylor, some time ago, showed how the 
nursery “Song of Sixpence” could be interpreted as a solar 
myth; and even Napoleon and Max Miiller himself have 
been dissolved into solar legends. A little ingenuity can 
identify any characters you choose. The safeguard is in 
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demanding some philological brand-mark, as well as a mere 
legendary correspondence. Traditional wonder-tales are con- 
tinually shifted about, and hung on every new personage 
who becomes an object of adoration or wonder. “In my- 
thology it is the name which makes the god and keeps one 
deity distinct from the other; and it is the name alone which 
remains unchanged, however much everything else, the 
character, the attributes, the legends, and the worship, may 
change.” Whatever curious likenesses we find in the 
legends and general features of two divinities, nevertheless, 
we do not prove any identity, but only correspondence or 
analogy, unless we can identify the names. This caution 
should be carefully borne in mind by the rash throng of 
those disciples who would pour all the gods into one prim- 
itive Dyaus-soup of the Aryan age. 

In his recent lectures, Max Miiller reiterates his familiar 
view that religion began with a worship of the great powers 
of nature, especially the blue Sky, the glowing Dawn, the 
quickening Sun, which primitive man conceived as beings at 
once living, personal, and infinite. The personifying ten- 
dency in primitive man he regards as quite insufficient to 
account for this. Thought, he says, is inseparable from lan- 
guage; there was and could be no thought of gods before 
language; and all terms whose primitive roots furnish the 
basis of language are terms expressing human activities. 
Rain, for example, was called a living “ Pounder” because 
man had no other than that class of names. The life 
ascribed to nature was due to the poverty of language and 
its origin was in the clamor concomitans of human work. 

But this theory seems to reverse the actual process. It 
was not language that animated the objects of nature; but 
it was the ascribing of life to natural things by the savage 
(as is done also by child or dog) which created the living 
phrase. When, in another section of his work, Max Miiller 
is trying to establish another of his pet theories, the origin 
of religion in the idea of the infinite, he takes a position that 
brings him into palpable contradiction with himself. Since 
the thought of the infinite is far too late and advanced to 

2 
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serve as the origin of religion, he resorts to the supposition 
that the beginning of religion is not in a concept of the infi- 
nite, but a percept of it. But if the adoration of nature as 
infinite may begin before the time of concepts,— that is, of 
language,— why must man wait till he has invented lan- 
guage to think of these natural powers as animated? Surely, 
the thought of natural objects as possessing life is much sim- 
pler and earlier than the thought of the infinite. 

This theory of the origin and essence of religion is one 
of the most noteworthy features of Miiller’s book. Not less 
than five long lectures are given to a review and refutation 
of other definitions of religion, and to the presentation of his 
own, which is that “in its origin religion consists in thie 
perception of the infinite under such manifestations as are 
able to influence the moral character of man.” But this 
definition is even wider from the mark than any that he has 
condemned. It may be justified from the Vedas, as Professor 
Miiller essays to do by many quotations; but, if so, it only 
confirms what so many other features of the Vedas show, 
that the social stage in which these hymns were composed 
was one quite well developed, relatively speaking, and 
certainly far removed from that primitive life in which 
religion began. The notion of the infinite is the philosophic 
flower of a long intellectual evolution, not one which accom- 
panies the early budding of religion. There are many savage 
races, possessing unquestionably the rudiments of religion, 
that do not as yet possess any word for finite or infinite. 

To meet this point, Professor Miiller replies that he does 
not mean the infinite as an abstraction, as a concept, in which 
form he admits it is late, but the infinite as a percept.* 
When a Vedic poet looked at the vista of the dawn, or 
stood on a high mountain in the land of the Seven Rivers, 
and let his eye travel across land and water as far as it could 
reach, he had a perception of the infinite. 

The Vedic Aditi, we are told, expresses the infinite, not 
as the result of abstract reasoning, but “the visible infinite 


* This view may be illustrated by what Ruskin says in a passage of Modern 
Painters, copied in Article V. below.— Ep. 
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beyond the Dawn,” “ visible to the naked eye.” Now, if lan- 
guage be used in its ordinary sense, this Vedic poet must 
have accomplished a feat impossible to any philosopher of 
the present day. To perceive the infinite in “an experience 
as palpable as the finite” ; to come in “sensuous contact” with 
it, and not merely conceive it,— this is certainly a veritable 
miracle, the feat of a god; and we can only ask in what 
private sense Professor Miiller uses the terms “ perceive” 
and “infinite.” He tells us that the term “infinite ” is so 
plain as to require no further definition. But, nevertheless, 
he hardly ever uses it without following it with some ex- 
planation, and, to the reader’s embarrassment, almost every 
time it is a different explanation. Now he uses it as equiva- 
lent to indefinite or extensive ; in another place as meaning 
supernatural or supersensible. Now it is defined as that 
which is beyond the actual; next as the unknown; and a 
few pages on as the immaterial or spiritual. And, when we 
run down to its covert this doctrine that religion begins in 
the actual perception of the infinite, we find it resolves itself 
into the very commonplace proposition that the perception 
of the finite carries, involved with it, suggestions of the in- 
finite ; that the impression left by the finite grew and burst 
forth into the idea of the infinite. When animism and ances- 
tor-worship are included as forms of this “ perception of the 
infinite,’ we see that he practically means by it merely 
the recognition of the supersensible; and his definition ends 
by falling pretty well into line with several which he had 
previously rejected. 

There are two radically different points of observation 
from which religion can be studied. One is that which we 
have been considering, that of*theologic doctrines, mythic 
names and adventures, and the great divine personages and 
their lineage. On this path we are usually conducted back 
to some form of nature-worship as our starting-point. But, 
besides this theoretic side of religion, there is what may 
be called its practical side,— its rites, customs, instruments, 
and earthly representatives. If we follow this path, we 
are pretty sure to be conducted to another source of relig- 
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ion, which Max Miiller has overlooked. He has, indeed, 
given one chapter out of his twenty to religious customs and 
laws. But it is quite inadequate, and rather superficial. 
The sacredness of religious customs he attributes to time. 
On the contrary, it might be said, with more truth, that the 
effect of time is to secularize and disenchant them of their 
sacred character. The farther back we go, the more multi- 
plied are the sacred ordinances, the more closely do they 
envelop every daily act with their religious mesh. The 
festival and the dance, the divination and the omen, were 
solemn rites in pagan lands of old, as in barbaric lands to-day, 
not because of ancient usage, but because of their magic 
power. Of that moral character which Max Miiller makes 
an indispensable element in religion, early worship had very 
little, and cared for still less. What it cared for and sought 
predominantly was “good luck,” —success and protection, 
first on earth and afterwards in heaven. It was to secure 
these rewards that primitive religious ceremonies were so 
carefully and constantly observed. Now, one of the notice- 
able things in religion is that, to secure these magic services, 
it is not the highest gods that are usually appealed to. 
These supreme deities are generally supposed too distant and 
dignified to condescend to ‘such offices. It is to the inferior 
and more familiar divinities that resort is had. 

When we investigate the character and origin of these 
inferior divinities, we are conducted, in almost every form of 
cult, to another source than the grand forces and objects 
of nature. These furnish the great gods; but the inferior 
divinities, to whom men daily pray and sacrifice, are usually 
found to represent the spirits of some more familiar object 
or creature, some venerated ancestor or dreaded beast or 
strange-formed tree. Following out these clews, Mr. Spencer, 
Mr. Tylor, and Mr. Lubbock would derive religion entirely 
or chiefly from the conception of departed souls as taking 
possession of every singularly acting object, and from rever- 
ence for ancestors as still capable of interfering in human 
affairs. It is in the experience of dreams, swoons, trance, 
somnambulism, epileptic fits, and other abnormal states, that, 
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according to this school, the real source of religion is to be 
found. By the natural likeness between sleep and swoon on 
the one hand and the profounder insensibility of death on 
the other, it is imagined that the dead likewise are only 
asleep: their double still lives somewhere, and is sure some 
time to come back, at least if not treated rightly by the sur- 
vivors. Here is the germinal error, as Spencer calls it, by 
which the primitive man is betrayed into the superstitious 
belief in souls and ghosts. The notion once formed, the 
conception is extended from man to animals, plants, rocks, 
and all sorts of objects that may cast a shadow or be seen in 
dreamland. A similar soul is what animates and moves 
each. 

Soon, the souls of the dead are credited with supernatural 
attributes. Funeral offerings are presented, first as honors, 
or aids to the departed spirit, and, next, it is thought that 
their omission will offend the dead man’s spirit. If any ill 
luck happens, it is attributed to the displeasure of these 
subtle and mysterious agents. But,if we honor these spirits 
aright, they will crown our efforts with success. So the 
superstition grows; and the departed ancestor is soon exalted 
into a god, and out of these funeral rites worship takes its 
origin. 

Again, since the savage has as yet few words, he names 
his kinsmen and children after animals, plants, trees; and so, 
afterwards, when the real man has become, by lapse of time, 
a mere memory, he is confounded with the animal, plant, or 
tree, and these are supposed to have been the real ancestors 
and are worshipped as such. So the names of mountain, sun, 
moon, star, by which great chiefs were named during life, or 
to which in way of eulogy they were likened, came, by lapse 
of time, to be understood literally; and these natural objects 
came to be worshipped, as if they were the great chief or 
awful ancestral ghost whose name they bore. Thus ancestor- 
worship, in its broadest sense, was (in the view of Mr. 
Spencer) the root of every religion without exception.* 

This ancestor or ghost theory, as we choose to call it, is 





* Sociology, vol. i. p. 440. English edition. 
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one of great ingenuity, and has been buttressed about with 
immense erudition and anthropological evidence. It sup- 
plies a needful corrective to views such as those of the 
solar theorists. To find the origin of religion, we must go 
far below the intellectual stratum where either concepts 
or percepts of the “infinite” are to be found. Awe of the 
mysterious and wonder at the supernatural are sentiments 
belonging to the higher levels of culture rather than to the 
savage. Savages take strange things very stolidly. It is 
only when their minds begin to open that they begin to 
wonder. And amongst savages so low that no nature-wor- 
ship seems yet to have developed among them, these animis- 
tic faiths and fetishistic and shamanistic rites are often 
found to be rife. These beliefs and ceremonies cannot be 
satisfactorily explained as mere degradations or outgrowths 
of those perceptions of the infinite in the grand, awe-inspiring 
objects of nature, to which Max Miiller points us. They 
must therefore be recognized as, at least, an independent 
though ancillary root in the religious evolution. Thus 
much we may willingly admit. But to make this ancestral 
ghost faith the sole and exclusive fountain, as Mr. Spencer 
does, is an equal error. 

If it be filial interest or fear of the ancestor’s vengeance 
that gives rise to worship, then the veneration for the chief, 
who is worshipped as a god, ought to fade in proportion as 
his memory, through the lapse of time, becomes less vivid. 
But, according to Mr. Spencer, the reverse takes place, and 
religious veneration for the dead chief is found the greater, 
the farther away he is removed by time, and the less per- 
sonal interest any one living has in him. Again, if this 
theory be true, the ideas of the soul and the future life 
ought to be most developed in the oldest stages of the oldest 
religions, and belief in nature-spirits or nature-deities quite 
subsequent to them. 

Now, in those religions most favorable to Mr. Spencer's 
theory, all he can claim with any show of right is that, at 
the remotest period to which we can go back, both elements 
of their faith —the worship of ancestors, and the worship 
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of nature-deities — were already strongly developed. This 
is so both in Egypt and China. None of the Egyptian great 
gods are human spirits or transformations of the ancestral 
objects of worship, but were plainly at the outset nature- 
deities, or beast-gods. The Chinese ancestral worship rests, 
in the view of all Chinese writers, upon an anterior nature- 
mythology, of which Fung-Shui, the science of good luck, is 
the modern expression. The chief and most ancient god of 
China is Tien, the divine sky. So, in the religions of ancient 
Mesopotamia, Pheenicia, Greece, and Rome, we find the 
belief in elemental spirits and nature-gods to be the primi- 
tive and strong faith, with conceptions already well devel- 
oped, while ideas of the soul and the hereafter were still 
vague, indistinct, and rudimentary. 

In another part of his Sociology, Mr. Spencer has mar- 
shalled at great length proofs of the very gradual growth 
of the family institution, and the former absence of that 
sacredness which we now ascribe to its ties. Now, just 
in proportion as this is true, in the same proportion is 
it unlikely that reverence for ancestors should have been 
so powerful in the primitive time, when religion sprang up, 
as to have originated all the various kinds of worship in 
existence. And, as a matter of fact, this is shown not to be 
the origin of religion by the witness of no small number of 
tribes and peoples among whom ancestor-worship has either 
had no existence or is very rudimentary and faint, while yet 
nature-worship and the recognition of a supernatural power in 
the physical elements is unmistakable. Such are the Khonds 
of Orissa and the Katkaris of India and the Bechuanas of 
South Africa. Especially absurd is it to trace, as Spencer 
does, the worship of animals and natural objects to the fact 
that ancestors were named after them, and the figures of cer- 
tain beasts, tigers, lions, bears, or serpents, were taken as 
the totems of the tribes. Thus to represent the totem as lead- 
ing to the deification of the animal, instead of reverence for 
the god giving sanctity to the totem, is putting the cart 
before the horse with a vengeance. It would be just as 
reasonable to say that it is our attachment to the American 
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flag which has made our country dear and venerable to us, 
not love for our country which has made the flag sacred 
in the patriot’s eyes. Without an anterior belief in the 
divineness of the being whose outward form or recognized 
symbol was that of the totem, the reverence for the totem 
itself is inexplicable. 

To derive religion exclusively: from the belief in ghosts 
and the worship of ancestors is quite as inadequate and one- 
sided a theory as that of its origin in nature-worship and 
sun-myths. The careful student of religion must recognize 
both of them as sources which have contributed their 
waters to the great stream of the religious life, and that 
the first is no more to be derived from the second than the 
second from the first. It is worth while to notice, how- 
ever, that, while each has had its original part to play in the 
development of religion, those parts have been quite dif- 
ferent. It has been the part of nature-worship to develop 
mainly the conception of the great gods and their history ; 
and out of this, subsequently, our theogonies, theologies, and 
mythologies have grown. It has been the function of an- 
cestor-worship, on the contrary, to contribute more to the 
evolution of ceremonies and religious rites, the doctrines of 
heaven and hell, resurrection, metempsychosis, and im- 
mortality. The ethical development came subsequently to 
both, and drew its sustenance from both. But the origin of 
religion was from a root more primitive and simple than 
either. 

To account for man’s faith in living energies behind the 
forms of nature, we need not go afield with Miiller into 
philological investigations as to the “ pooh-pooh,” the “ bow- 
wow,” the “yo-he-ho” hypothesis, nor even his own pet 
“synergistic” theory. We need not delve with Spencer and 
Tylor in the abnormal phenomena of dream, catalepsy, and 
trance, with their attendant illusions, and thence journey on, 
through a long course of ghostly propitiations and magic 
incantations, to reach at last something deserving the name 
of religion. We need, on the contrary, simply to turn to 
that which is, nearest and most unescapable,— our own con- 
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sciousness of an inward self, and the primitive instinct that 
every child to-day still has, of an essential unity between 
our own spiritual life and the Divine Life that circles within 
all the forms and masses around us. The conception of 
personal agents behind the forms and forces of nature, so far 
from being an idea difficult to form, is one difficult to get rid 
of. Man’s feelings, thoughts, purposes, and wiil are, and 
have been from the first, familiar to him as invisible powers, 
which move him and move other men. To suppose the 
powers outside of humanity were like the powers within our 
own breast, and therefore, also, invisible and personal, was 
the most natural of inferences. 

Such is the real origin of religion. Its definition, conse- 
quently, must also be both more simple and more broad than 
either Professor Miiller or Mr. Spencer recognizes. It is 
neither exclusively a cognitive nor an emotional nor a moral 
phenomenon. We are not religious because we have lan- 
guage, nor because we see the infinite or shudder at ghosts or 
feel our dependence on higher powers, or possess any one of 


the faculties that philosophers have traced it to, but simply 
because we are men; and religion is just the expression of 
man’s spiritual nature, his true and highest being, unfolding 
to spiritual facts and relations. 


JAMES T. Brxpy. 
Yonkers, N.Y. 
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THE LIFE OF THE SPIRIT. 
A FRAGMENT. 


“There is a spirit in man; and the inspiration of the 
Almighty giveth them understanding.” This word comes 
to us from remote antiquity. Man’s experience throughout 
the ages confirms it. Our own age bears its testimony. In 
any attempt, however, to think of the spirit and its coming 
to man, we touch a border of mystery. Nor does it throw 
any light on the mystery to say that matter holds in itself all 
the potencies and possibilities of life. For beyond this lies 
the question: Whence the primal potency? Whence the 
originating source of that life which in so many forms 
we see manifested in matter, ranging as it does from the 
polyp to the philosopher, poet and saint? The most reason- 
able answer is, a spirit of life behind matter, beyond it and 
above it, which gives life in various form and measure as we 
see it manifested everywhere around us. This does not 
explain the mystery of the mode in which spirit acts on 
matter nor spirit on spirit. This is beyond the limit of our 
present ken, and here we must await the wider unfolding of 
knowledge in that other and higher state of being to which 
the higher hope points and of which faith gives assurance. 
In this matter of spirit acting on spirit, we cannot draw any 
precise line between the divine and the human, when man is 
at his best. 

But man is not always at his best. Rather is he prone to 
seek life on a lower plane in his desire to find greater inten- 
sity and variety. And this desire is natural. But in taking 
a false direction it misleads him to his ruin, as if a planet 
were tilted from its orbit. In the higher life of the spirit all 
the faculties are held in equipoise, and each, in its place, 
becomes helper to every other in life’s movement. In such 
spiritually balanced movement of life the friction of the 
passions is reduced, and we are spared the exhaustion which 
comes from their excess and abuse. It is this life of the 
spirit, quickening the sense of moral distinctions, which 
makes man a man in any sense, and different from lower 
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animals. And it is this which makes a man in the higher 
sense, linking him to the Infinite Spirit through apprehen- 
sion and appreciation of the divine perfections. This is 
man’s starting-point for growth in life and enlargement until, 
in its ascent and enlargement, it comes to see how much there 
is to live for beyond the domain of flesh and lower sense. In 
the larger and loftier view of life which comes through 
spiritual discernment, we find that which stimulates to 
higher striving and to nobler attainment, building up man’s 
nature with new vigor and strength. 

The life of the spirit in man comes through fidelity to the 
best we know and love for the best we feel. The faculty by 
which moral distinctions are made and moral judgments 
determined is that by which man makes his first ascent 
towards God through loyalty to divine law. Lack of faith 
in moral distinctions is the worst infidelity. It is atheism 
made practical, which is worse than any speculative atheism. 
To speak or act against this inner spirit which moves con- 
science, marking good from evil, right from wrong, is the 
most hopeless condition of man and the worst blasphemy 
against God. To follow its leading and to obey its law is to 
bring man into such attitude towards God that the spirit 
flows to find ready entrance into the reverent and receptive 
soul. Then does the spirit take the things of God,— to wit, 
his truth, justice, love, holiness— and “shows them unto 
men.” 

And the evidence of its working is to be seen in the life it 
quickens and creates. Take any department of art, and we 
see how the working of the spirit shows itself as distinct 
from the mere result of fixed rule, be the rule ever so ex- 
cellent. Music to some men is simply sound more or less 
pleasing. And it may be that some performances justify 
such judgment. But a performer with genius for his art 
moves and sways the listener as by exquisite charm, trans- 
porting him into a delight unspeakable. Take two pictures. 
One may be faultless in technical management, yet we can 
see little more in it than a pleasing show of correct drawing 
and well-applied pigment. But the other, as we look at it, 
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seems a thing of life, so completely has the spirit of the 
artist dominated the technical rule, and brought that rule 
into the service of something more subtle and potent than 
itself. The spirit seems to live in the picture, and it becomes 
to us the inarticulate messenger of beauty and enjoyment. 

Here we may recall the case of those two artists in Flor- 
ence of whom Vasari has told us. Donatelli and Brunel- 
leschi were friends and dwelling together. Donatelli, having 
carved a crucifix, showed it to Brunelleschi, and asked his 
candid judgment of the work. “That,” said Brunelleschi, 
“is not a Christ, but a peasant nailed to a cross.” Dona- 
telli was chagrined, and curtly said it was easier to find 
fault than to do better. Brunelleschi made no rejoinder, but 
set himself to carve a crucifix, which he produced suddenly 
one morning to Donatelli, who when he saw it, was aston- 
ished, and in his startled surprise exclaimed to Brunel- 
leschi, “I see that your art can produce Christs: my art 
rises no higher than peasants.” Here was an instance of the 
power of the spirit making instant conquest, the more 
limited and less subtle at once confessing inferiority to the 
larger soul and its ‘more elevated and elevating work. 
Hereby did Donatelli get a fresh inspiration, opening to his 
inward eye a clearer light and a larger life, as when he came 
to see that the suffering Man of Nazareth might be some- 
thing more than a peasant Jesus,—even a Christ Jesus. 
No prior process of argumentation could have shaken his 
confidence in his own work or brought him to such conclu- 
sion. In such a case words are inadequate. His awakened 
spiritual insight accomplished instantly what had been hope- 
less from any form of argument. Thus it is that spirit in- 
fluences spirit, spirit giving unto spirit new movement of 
life through the instrumentality of genius in art. 

And, going behind and above this to the Infinite Spirit 
which comprehends all finite working, we may note results 
in the life of man very various, but always suggestive of 
something higher than flesh and sense or anything material 
and visible. The poet is born, we say, not made. Human 
science cannot explain the coming of a genius like Robert 
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Burns, born in that thatched cottage in Ayrshire. Nor can 
science explain the insight of Shakespeare, who, a century 
before Newton’s time, could write 


“ But the strong base and building of my love 
Is, as the very centre of the earth, 
Drawing all things to it.” 


And, four centuries before Newton, Dante saw in vision the 
law of gravitation, and could make his guide say of the 
earth’s centre, as they passed it, that it was 


“ That point to which from every part is dragged 
All heavy substance.” 


In such writing we have the law of attraction by gravita- 
tion towards the centre of the earth seen in the spirit and by 
the spirit long before science could demonstrate it to the 
satisfaction of the senses and understanding. The man of 
vision saw it before the man of observation. Emerson has 
aptly said, “ Every known fact in natural science was divined 
by the presentiment of somebody before it was actually veri- 
fied.” Yes, to every great human achievement it is the spirit 
which giveth life. 

Here let us note Professor Tyndall’s testimony on this 
matter in his own case as to the action of spirit on spirit, 
giving life. In his case let us note how the idealist Emerson, 
with thousands of miles of ocean between them, can, by his 
uttered vision, move the mind of the man of facts and 
quicken in him a new life, so that he becomes an interested 
and reverent observer of facts on behalf of pure truth within 
his chosen domain of natural science. Tyndall is his own 
witness here. Called to address the students of London 
University, he said: ‘The works of two men, neither of them 
imbued with the spirit of modern science, have placed me 
here to-day. These men are the Scottish Carlyle and the 
American Emerson. They told me what to do in a way that 
caused me to do it, and all my subsequent intellectual action 
is to be traced to this purely moral source.” What a strik- 
ing testimony do we find here to the action of spirit on spirit, 
giving life and helping on the cause of truth in the world! 
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Take Tyndall, the scientist, at the highest that can be 
claimed for him, and we must go beyond him to the idealist 
and the seer for the purely moral source of that quickening 
power which gave efficiency to his work. And so it is now 
as when the Hebrew sage wrote, “ Where there is no vision, 
the people perish.” 

JOHN CORDNER. 


THE FORCES OF HISTORY AND CRITICISM. 


Superficial readers of history find in it only dramas with 
their catastrophes, or the entangled intrigues of individuals 
combating for power and influence,— in a word, for the first 
réle in the human comedy. But, in the mind of the serious 
student, the perpetual struggle of races and nations, the 
whole maze of incidents and events recorded in history, has 
but one significance: it is a continuous striving of humanity 
upwards. What is the goal of historical progress towards 
which the best men of all ages have consciously or uncon- 
sciously devoted their energies? What is the ideal towards 
which social evolution has been striving? The complete 
physical, mental, and moral development of the human per- 
sonality; the embodiment of the highest conceptions of 
truth and justice in social forms and political life. This is 
recognized as desirable even by those who act in strenuous 
opposition to it. 

What are the conditions essential to the realization of 
these ends? 

Physical development requires an amount of health and 
vigor that must at least contain the minimum below which 
disease is inevitable, ending in enervation and exhaustion. 
Mental development can become a substantial reality only 
when one has acquired the faculty of critical observation, 
and has a conviction in the immutability of the laws that 
govern cosmic phenomena. Moral development begins when 
he has cultivated independent conviction and opinion; when 
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by self-knowledge he has learned rightly to estimate other 
men, and clearly sees how his own true welfare is one with 
that of the community. 

To embody the highest ideas of truth and justice in social 
forms and political institutions requires a condition of so- 
ciety where those holding these ideas are free to advocate 
them; where the standard of education is so high that the 
majority can comprehend them; where the social and politi- 
cal forms yield so readily to change and reconstruction that 
social progress meets no violent resistance. Now that ideas 
of progress, civilization, and human welfare are freely dis- 
cussed everywhere, and the most radical social changes are 
advocated without remonstrance, even now in what posi- 
tion does the majority of mankind really stand? How far 
have we advanced towards that condition where advance 
in civilization becomes the conscious object of the mass? 
How far have its conditions been realized? Where have 
men or communities attained to a complete mental, moral, 
and physical development? 

The population of the globe is computed to be about four- 
teen hundred millions. How many of these millions enjoy 
conditions of existence superior to those of animals, or possess 
more than the minimum of means, below which disease and 
starvation are inevitable? How many have sufficient food 
and clothing, live in cleanly habitations, or enjoy intervals 
of recreation and rest to satisfy the conditions of health? 
How many, on the other hand, spend lives of incessant 
struggle, of perpetual worry, to earn the indispensable daily 
bread? In how many families, communities, and even whole 
nations, do the conditions of life rise not above the level of 
beasts? Even in the very heart of European and American 
civilization, countless numbers are still exposed to all the 
accidents of an incessantly fluctuating commerce, to all the 
chances of an intricate economic system, making precarious 
their very wretched means of subsistence and depriving 
them of the surety of earning to-morrow’s bread! Statisti- 
cal investigation proves a horrid death-rate caused by ina- 
bility to provide the bare necessaries of life; while the same 
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statistics testify to an enormous expansion of wealth, to an 
increase of luxuries, comforts, and improvements in the com- 
munity at large. Only asmall portion of mankind are in- 
sured against physical want, and on that minority alone lies 
the whole weight of the civilization of our time. 

Small as this minority is, if their intellectual development 
corresponded with their social advantage, the civilized world 
would be far more prosperous and happier. To say nothing 
of the large majority, how many even of those on whom lies 
the whole weight of human advancement can free their 
minds from the weight of accepted authority, from the man- 
acles of custom, and the absurdities of prejudice? The 
greater number of the cultivated and educated repeat opin- 
ions which they have never analyzed, propound doctrines 
which they have never critically looked into, profess and 
even advocate tenets they have never examined. They 
accept their opinions with as blind submission as the most 
ignorant receive a tale of wonder and mystery. Nay, how 
many, even of those apparently familiar with the natural 
laws governing phenomena, unhesitatingly plunge head fore- 
most into the depths of the preternatural and superhuman, 
without the least doubt of their own soundness of mind, 
without the least consciousness of inconsistency and unrea- 
son? Moral advance under such conditions is impossible. 
That can only be an outcome and result of the consistent 
endeavor to reconcile practice with conviction. In the 
absence of criticism there can be no conception of duty, as 
there can be no firmly worked out conception of our relation 
to the world and humanity, each man refusing to his neigh- 
bor what he esteems just and reasonable for himself. 

The educated minority, the conscious preservers and pro- 
moters of progress, sometimes act as if really striving to re- 
tard it. Every new-born generation has to contend for its 
moral and mental existence, as the larger majority are com- 
pelled to struggle for their physical existence. If only a 
few rare individuals constitute the real force of mental prog- 
ress, while the general character and tendency depend on 
the mentally civilized majority, then it is obvious that the 
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moral ideas of truth and justice cannot take body in social 
institutions. 

Could all the results of progress be computed and set 
forth in figures,— were it possible to estimate the numbers 
of those who live on the minimum of physical supply, of 
those who enjoy leisure for education, of those who are en- 
dowed with liberal and practical minds, could we reckon 
those who think with others’ thoughts, who are infected 
with prejudice and superstition, or who fall short of the 
standard of contemporary thought,— what a miserable pict- 
ure would be presented to us! How much darkness and ugli- 
ness would shadow that brilliant presentation of life when 
observed from the fashionable streets of our great capitals! 
A scene would be presented wherein the vast majority of 
mankind are doomed to perpetual toil, without rest or pause, 
to secure the necessary means of subsistence, blunting and 
extirpating every faculty and desire for mental culture and 
moral elevation ; while a majority of those who have riches 
and leisure are wedded to their prejudices and errors, igno- 
rant of the responsibility of their existence, and stupidly un- 
conscious of the duties social progress imposes on them. 

If modern civilization is insured against the catastrophes 
that have overwhelmed the splendid empires of antiquity, 
it is only in virtue of such contact and harmony as may sub- 
sist between the minority representing that civilization and 
the majority who as yet are withheld and excluded from its 
enjoyment. It is because that majority itself is approaching 
the path of critical thought and reflection, it is because the 
advocates and helpers of progress increase in numbers with 
every generation, that modern civilization itself can hope to 
last, or look for prosperous advance. 

In all our reading of history, we see that advance in civ- 
ilization has been achieved by means of critical thought. 
What was the Reformation but the outcome of criticism 
upon the systems and institutions that were? True, the 
Reformation was but a vague indication of the real province 
and nature of such criticism. Reformers themselves, when 
successful in the accomplishment of their ideals, have in- 


4 
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variably become inveterate opponents of further progress. 
Unable to march with the demands of the time, they display 
the defects of an undeveloped moral and mental life. When 
Miinzer appeared on the scene, and began to preach more 
logically the same gospel of equality and fraternity which 
Luther commended, the reformer became panic-stricken ; 
he thought it impertinent for any one to presume to think 
critically except himself. He was mistaken in his fears: he 
remained victorious and alive, while Miinzer, who was more 
consistently logical, suffered an ignominious death. Had 
Miinzer lived in 1789, and in France, where the precepts of 
equality and fraternity were fully promulgated by the re- 
formers of the new political era, he would undoubtedly have 
remained alive, and Luther would have died as an enemy of 
reform and progress. 

The practical-minded world calls men like Thomas Miin- 
zer “ fanatics,” “idealists,” or “ enthusiasts,” or by any other 
epithet that indicates a state of mind not answering the 
demands of ordinary and normal life. Yet it is these very 
fanatics and enthusiasts that have effected the stupendous 
changes of history; it is they who have inspired, excited, 
and led the masses and nations to conquests and glories; it 
is they who have achieved great revolutions in thought and 
action, and succeeded in giving to the world’s life a new 
direction and a new color. Mahomet was a madman, suf- 
fering from hallucinations; a fanatic able to persuade him- 
self of the impossible and the absurd. Luther was another 
fanatic, subject to phantoms and impelled by visions. Miin- 
zer also was an enthusiast, led on by miracles and illusions. 
A succession of madmen have turned the course of historic 
life in France, and laid the foundation of a new epoch of 
political life in Europe. What was the secret moral force 
of these men? Wherein lay the strength of their personality 
that made them rise and tower above their contemporaries, 
and fix the stamp of their own mind on the life and progress 
of their age? 

The life of a nation may be one successive monstrous 
drag, where the multitude of members, engrossed each in 
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his own occupation, eat, drink, sleep, work, and live like 
a busy ants’ nest, swarming and multiplying. Such was 
the barren life of the Arabs in the desert. Then Mahomet 
appears among them, stands forth and proclaims: “God is 
alone the eternal God. He has not begotten, is not begot- 
ten, and none is his equal.” Those Arabs listen and believe, 
and, turning from their idols, begin to pray to the one God, 
who is eternal and has no equal. Mahomet preaches that 
every spot to worship Allah is equally pure, that there is 
no virtue in turning to the east or to the west, but to think 
of God, to relieve the indigent and unfortunate, to release 
the captives and oppressed, will gain the believer admittance 
into the palace of God. The barbarians ponder over these 
good words, and out cf a band of robbers and plunderers 
form themselves into an invincible army, and go forth to 
conquer for themselves half the world. Why is it that one 
man could achieve such wonders? Because, among an un- 
thinking and ignorant people, Mahomet alone was endowed 
with the power of critical thought. His mind pervaded his 
environments, judged his surroundings, corrected and ele- 
vated his ideas; and then, inculcating the same doctrines 
upon his friends and kin, he inspired his disciples with a 
burning faith that sent them on to preach the doctrine by 
fire and sword, in order to save the world by the same truth 
by which they had been saved. 

So was Miinzer, who began to attack “the blind shep- 
herds of the blind sheep.” Under the spell of a divine 
vision, he applied the severest searching criticism to the 
institutions and systems of the dominant Church. He felt 
it his duty to pluck out the tares from the Lord’s garden, 
to destroy and burn every altar and high place that was not 
consecrated to the service of the true God; and, when the 
Saxon prince refused to uphold these violent and sweeping 
acts, he appealed to the people, unhesitating in his faith 
that the reign of liberty, equality, fraternity, and morality 
should be established. And Martin Luther? What but 
his critical observation made him wage war against the old 
order, and proclaim faith in a new truth, with which he 
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stood forth to save the world from the danger of degenera- 
tion and perdition ? 

Every human being of ordinary mental faculty shows 
from the first the attributes of judgment and decision. The 
infant that makes its first false step, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, notices its error, and endeavors to make another 
step more firmly and more correctly. Farther on, the same 
child endeavors to regulate its conduct so as to prevent the 
repetition of such incidents as have proved disagreeable or 
fearful. When he enters school, he begins to judge his 
companions by the standard of good and bad which the 
process of reasoning has already established in his mind. 
He makes friends with one, keeps at a distance from an- 
other, and makes only a special friend of him who most 
nearly answers his critically wrought-out ideal. He judges 
his friend’s qualities or defects by the same process of con- 
scious or unconscious criticism. He compares him with 
others, and arrives at a certain result. That result is a faith 
in his friend which regulates their mutual relations. 

When the school-days are over, the man enters on the 
road of life. That road is wide, and the man in treading it 
resorts to the same process to which the traveller is sub- 
jected on the spacious highway. He steps from stone to 
stone. He circumvents pools and ditches. He avoids the 
moist, and selects the best and driest pathway. Criticism 
alone teaches a man to walk firmly; for only that can 
afford positive results, on whose foundation he can act un- 
hesitatingly. In the contact of every-day life, he learns by 
the same process to value the qualities and to estimate the 
faults of those among whom the chances of life throw him. 
He determines how far this one is to be relied on and that 
one to be distrusted. Thus critical faculty regulates the life 
and actions of man from the day of his birth. It teaches 
every man definite conceptions of his own personality and 
that of others. It constructs those results, on the founda- 
tion of which he can build without mistake or hazard. 

The man who has not arrived at a distinct conception of 
his true line of action under all circumstances and condi- 
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tions, whether it be in the relations of private life or in 
times of national emergency, is a man useless and unprofita- 
ble, if not actually obnoxious to progress. What is to be 
done and said? Where shall we go? Whom shall we fol- 
low? France is inundated with Germans. Napoleon is at 
her head. There is an armistice. There are wild rumors 
afloat of Bismarck’s intrigues, of Napoleon being at the 
head of the two armies and marching on Paris, to force his 
son on the French throne. There are startling insinuations 
about the Bourbons. Some predict a limited and temper- 
ate republic; others, a red republic. What Frenchman, 
under such circumstances, is entitled to the appellation of 
citizen, who stands and doubts and hesitates how to act in 
order to save his fatherland? Of course, nobody could have 
foreseen and predicted the historical contingencies of the 
Franco-Prussian war; but every Frenchman could have 
known, and should have formed a distinct and definite re- 
solve, how to act when his country should call on him to 
act. What would happen to a general who, on marching 
to an assault, should falter, and then begin to learn his 
tactics ? 


With some minds criticism is understood to express a 


process of thought in which the man can conceive no whole 
and compact presentation of things, in which he takes 
asunder and analyzes everything, in which he is deprived 
of any firmness of conviction or concrete conception of duty 
and obligation, in which he stands repeating two and two, 
and hesitates to pronounce four. True, the man must doubt 
before he inquires, and he must inquire and compare in the 
moment of decision. In the very process there must be 
evolved a definite result,— namely, the faith which inspires 
and evokes resolute action. The more searching the criti- 
cism, the more burning and mighty is the faith, the more 
energetic and determined the act. In the critical struggles 
of mankind, the great heroes of progress have always been 
men of great thought. Only men of conviction and faith 
can wrestle for their thoughts and die for their opinions. 
A Bruno, a Huss, the French royalists expiring under the 
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countless daggers of La Force; revolutionists under the 
swords and bullets of the Royalists; American colonists ris- 
ing to face the might of England; later on, citizens fall- 
ing in combat against Secession; and the heroes of con- 
temporary history,— those pale corpses of young men and 
women swinging on the Golgotha of Russian Nihilism,— 
what has inspired these actors, but a firm conviction in the 
righteousness of their ideas and opinions? Was it not 
Trochu who critically judged and estimated Napoleon’s mil- 
itary system, and predicted the impossibility and fatality of 
an encounter with Germany? And was not the energy of 
Gambetta the result of his examination and inveterate com- 
bat against the political fraud imposed by Napoleon? All 
these combatants, though under diverse conditions, under 
different banners, have derived their energy in act from a 
judgment of the intellect kindled to a living faith. 

But faith alone is not enough. Faith converting men 
into heroes of truth could also mould heroes of falsehood 
and evil, like Ignatius Loyola or Napoleon I. They also 
believed, but the faith which inspired them into action 
brought no good toman. To think critically is not enough: 
it is requisite to direct the thought to an ideal of enlarging 
good, justice, and truth. The faith derived from mistaken 
criticism, from false conceptions, also creates heroes; but 
the heroism of their self-abnegation is spent uselessly, or is 
wrought into evil, because it is destitute of the right intel- 
jectual foundation. Such heroes may, by force of favorable 
circumstances, succeed in working wonders of great pomp 
and glory; but their works pass with.their lives, and poster- 
ity reads in them a mere “tale, full of sound and fury, sig- 
nifying nothing.” 

A critical study of history is an indispensable feature in 
the education of every man. A history confined even to 
the chronological classification of a nation’s events, even a 
mere summary of the adventures of its generals and legisla- 
tors and governors,—even such a history has its use. But 
history has a higher task than this. It alone explains the 
laws of human knowledge, the occasions of national demoli- 
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tion and international solidarity, the relations of the starv- 
ing mass with the intellectual minority, the nature of the 
combat of labor and capital. Theoretical instructions, doc- 
trines of behavior, do not suffice. Those must be held up to 
the imagination who, embodying the precept in their lives, 
have shown how this act is but the logical sequence of their 
faith. It is thus we form our ideals and refine our emo- 
tions. When we see a man in need, and tottering from 
hunger, do we not compassionate him and stop to help him? 
When we see one in abject ignorance and degradation, do 
we not sympathize with him, and strive to reform and ele- 
vate him? We have only to multiply the unit by many 
thousands, and we shall experience an inward readiness for 
the work of the reformer and the hero. Every man is origi- 
nally possessed with these feelings of sympathy and compas- 
sion. The psychological processes differ only in degree 
between the saviours of humanity and ordinary human 
beings. The smallest man has latent the attributes of the 
greatest. He also may promote the welfare and enlighten- 
ment, if not of nations or communities, at least of his 
neighbors and his children. 

It is by the process of critical thought that we form our 
first ideals. It is only history that can give free vent to our 
faculty of moral judgment. Patient thought works out in 
the unshaken faith which makes of ordinary men heroes and 
giants; but knowledge of history alone will expand and 
develop the ordinary capacity, and will insensibly direct the 
thought to that moral and mental well-being which means 
the welfare of the community and the State. What is true 
of individuals is true of nations. Throughout history, we 
discern even the most positive and dogmatic principles to 
have been first introduced by means of negation and criti- 
cism. In the life of each nation we read of intellectual and 
literary revolution preceding political and social changes. 
The Revolutionary movement in France was the costly ex- 
pression of the ideas of the French philosophers. The 
critical thought of Germany develops at length a mighty 
national force, which has moulded the national army and 
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shown its triumph in the creation of a military empire. 
The achievements of civilization in every country exhibit 
the historical forces that have worked in the past to bring 
about the present; and, in knowing these, we learn how to 
become conscious participators in a progressive social life. 

The entire series of ages shows but one endless struggle ; 
and all the literature which humanity is now proud to pos- 
sess, all its knowledge and comfort and invention, is only 
the direct outcome and result of that struggle, achieved by 
countless sacrifices. Could we reckon the number of the 
cultivated minority of our own time, and compute how 
many lives were lost in that minority’s struggle for exist- 
ence, and estimate the labor of the successive generations 
that wrought out the conditions of its life,— were it pos- 
sible to arrange the exact proportion of lives lost for the 
existence of each individual who lives now, even under the 
most strained conditions of progressive civilization,— every 
man would stand appalled at the cost of his own position. 
And, while history would teach him the truth of that fact, 
reflection would force upon him the direct influences ap- 
plicable to himself as a representative of civilization. He 
would learn that all the blood shed—not in the direct 
combat and struggle for existence —in periods even of the 
faintest conception or consciousness of the value of life is 
blood shed criminally and murderously,—a reproach and 
stigma on the generations which perpetrated those atroci- 
ties. Every civilized minority which refuses to act as a 
civilizing force—every man of that minority who has 
learned from history the disasters that attend the lack of 
social justice, to whom criticism has pointed out the possi- 
bility of a repetition of the same catastrophes in the fut- 
ure, who yet withholds his deed or word from the effort to 
avert them —is guilty before present and coming genera- 
tions, whose pain and trouble might have been at least 
alleviated, if not prevented, by his righteous act. 

The new ideal held up by the new reformer will at first 
excite and attract the few who are curious or anxious to 
see the old order changed. When the sympathy of these 
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few shall grow into a strong faith, there will soon be a party 
ready for combat, eager for conquest; and the victory will 
be ultimately declared, not on the side of mere numbers, but 
on the side of that party whose members are filled with a 
faith in their ideal shaped by reason, whose skill in the 
battle has been educated by the examples history has given 
them. New ideas teach new duties. Time changes all 
things; and the good of to-day may become the evil of 
to-morrow. 

RoMAN IvANOVITCH ZUBOF. 


THE IDEALISM OF SCIENCE. 


By the idealism of science is meant the reliance of men 
of science — thinkers and investigators — upon certain ra- 
tional conceptions or postulates, which are recognized as 
underlying and essential to any intelligent study of the 
universe, but more especially all those more advanced 


speculations, hypotheses, and convictions which are based 
upon these before-mentioned postulates. In this definition 
the emphasis is on the word “reliance.” The thing to be 
noted is the entire dependence of all modern scientific think- 
ing and investigating upon purely intellectual, purely ideal 
conceptions, the entire freedom with which the scientific 
imagination is projected in the past or the future, or into 
the uttermost parts of the universe, in the attempt to apply 
these postulates everywhere, with the most profound faith 
that they will be found everywhere applicable. 

The method of scientific progress is as follows: first, 
observation or the accumulation of facts; next, classifica- 
tion, determining the relations of these observed facts ; then, 
the generalization of these observations into “laws of nat- 
ure.” These laws, once discovered, form the basis of all 
future investigations. Their accuracy is assumed, and they 
are applied to all later observations of phenomena. At the 
same time the law itself is in turn tested by frequent com- 

5 
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parisons with newly discovered facts. The progress of sci- 
ence is continually towards broader and more comprehensive 
generalizations. It tends to limit the number of fundamen- 
tal laws, and to refer all phenomena to few and still fewer 
all-comprehending principles. In this lies the tendency to 
idealism. 

This tendency and the definition just given can be freely 
illustrated from any of the sciences. We may pass by the 
more purely abstract sciences, like logic, mathematics, and 
some branches of physics, and confine ourselves to chemistry, 
geology, astronomy, or any of the concrete sciences. Let 
me mention some of the more obvious illustrations of this 
tendency to rely on a basis of ideas. Take, for instance, the 
theory of molecular constitution of matter, which underlies 
all chemical investigation, or, in its more abstract form, the 
atomic theory. It is generally assumed that the unit of 
matter is an atom; that all bodies are constituted of a large 
number of exceedingly small particles, or atoms, bound 
together by some all-powerful force of attraction, and held 
each in its own place by a like force of repulsion. And yet 
no one has ever weighed or measured or seen a molecule, 
much less an atom. As objects of knowledge they have only 
an ideal existence. They are inferences, deductions; yet 
they lie at the basis and form an essential part of the 
working hypotheses of several sciences, especially chemistry 
and physics. Or consider the nebular hypothesis, which is 
fundamental to astronomy. A recent writer cites a late 
phase of this theory as describing the primitive chaos from 
which has emerged the universe as “a coextensive nebula, 
structureless, motionless, tenuous, its particles endowed with 
gravity and atomic repulsion.” We could hardly find a bet- 
ter example of the work of the “scientific imagination ” 
than this. It is, like the atomic theory, an “attempt to send 
thought safe-guarded by right reason backward towards the 
beginning of things,” to quote again from this same writer. 
But no belief has a more practical bearing on all astronom- 
ical, and much geological, and even biological investigation 
than this,— that, somehow, our universe did originate by 
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the condensation of a primitive nebula. Biology has also its 
theory of protoplasm, and its more generally accepted theory 
of the cellular structure and growth of all organisms. Zodl- 
ogy assumes the principle of natural selection and the doc- 
trine of the survival of the fittest. 

These are all working hypotheses, all generalizations from 
approved results of investigation. They are distinctively 
intellectual or rational in their nature. But they are some- 
what limited in their application. They are also closely 
connected in mental relation with the observed facts from 
which they are inferred. If this be true, it is only necessary 
to seek a very little further, to find a series of scientific doc- 
trines or principles almost wholly abstract and possessing all 
the characteristics of pure thought. These principles are 
universally applicable. They underlie all science, and inter- 
pret all phenomena. The idea of the indestructibility of 
matter is one of these postulates. With their balances, 
chemists have proved that, through all its Protean changes, 
not one particle of matter is lost. Geology applies this 
doctrine to the cooling earth, and accepts it as an axiom. 
Astronomy adopts it, and finds it verified by the spectro- 
scope. Side by side with the indestructibility of matter goes 
the kindred doctrine of the persistence of energy and its ful- 
filment, the doctrine of the correlation of forces, implying the 
unity of all force. With these must be classed Newton's in- 
ference from the falling apple, the principle of gravitation. 
All these are axioms of science. But, in their broadest ap- 
plication, they are as truly products of pure thought as the 
geometric point or the ideas of infinite space and time. 
Much might be said, further, to show the universal reliance 
of science upon these principles just mentioned, was not 
such reliance evident. 

Let us pass, therefore, to the consideration of a third 
class of scientific ideas, more comprehensive and further 
removed from concrete observation than any yet cited. I 
refer, first, to that most profound scientific conviction ex- 
pressed in the word “law,” or the phrase “ the uniformity 
of nature.” This may be said to be the most fundamental 
of all scientific postulates. 
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Upon this faith in law, in order, all science rests as upon 
the rock. The “ uniformity of nature” means the regular, 
undeviating succession of phenomena, the unbroken se- 
quence of events, the impossibility of chance or accident, 
the physical universe working together in harmony, every 
element, every atom, every manifestation of force, subject 
to an invariable order of succession, every operation of 
nature performed along fixed lines. Natural laws, or the 
laws of nature, are the more definite applications of these 
broader principles; as, for instance, the law of equivalents 
in chemistry, or the law of falling bodies in physics, or 
the laws of planetary motion announced by Kepler. To 
learn these laws is to learn how Nature works. So far as 
they are discovered do we come into her intimate presence, 
and learn her truths. It may be so simple a truth as that 
combustion cannot be sustained without oxygen. It may 
be a truth so comprehensive as the universal sway of the 
principle of gravitation. The recognition of a law is always 
to come into the presence of an eternal verity. Research 
no longer strives merely to accumulate masses of individual 
phenomena. Isolated events have only subordinate signifi- 
cance. The study of phenomena has given way to the 
broader study of their relations; and the laws thus un- 
veiled become in their turn, to quote Professor Drum- 
mond, “instruments of scientific research, simple in their 
adjustment, universal in their application, infallible in their 
results.” 

That this conception of the uniformity of nature, or of the 
all-controlling reign of law, is a mixture of logical deduction, 
and what for want of a better term we may call “ faith,” it 
is easy to show. The aggregate of human experience proves 
this uniformity in the past; and, from sheer intellectual 
necessity, we predicate it of the future. Iron has always 
shown tenacity, heat has always been thrown off by burning 
coal, the combination of hydrogen and oxygen in proper 
proportions has always produced water, and, we believe, 
always will. It is impossible to conceive the contrary. 

It may seem, in view of the mass of evidence in its favor, 
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that this doctrine of natural law, or of the continuity of 
nature, should take its place among proved facts, and there- 
fore fail as an illustration of scientific idealism. Regarded 
as a record of experience, the uniformity of nature is simply 
a scientific fact. Regarded as prophecy, as an assurance 
that the future will be as the past, it is purely an ideal con- 
ception. It is an assertion of the reason, a truth known and 
impossible to deny, but not to be proved by observation. 
It is the assumption of a permanent and unchangeable 
reality beneath all phenomena. The future will be like the 
past, because this underlying reality is and must be forever 
the same; and, if there be anything upon which all science 
relies, it is this prophecy, this assumption. 

Let us now pass to the consideration of another idea, 
almost as fundamental to all modern scientific thinking as 
the idea of law, just considered. I refer to the principle of 
“evolution.” I do not mean by this term any of the minor 
laws or hypotheses, which are but attempts to indicate the 
detail of the working of this principle,— such, for instance, 
as the hypothesis of “natural selection” or the “survival of 
the fittest,” — nor the discoveries and speculations of Mr. 
Darwin concerning the descent of man. These are but 
special applications of the general principle. Nor do I mean 
the biological growth of an organism out of the microscopic 
cell-germ. This also is included in the broad sense in which 
the term “evolution ” is properly used. Evolution means the 
universal, unending, regular process of creation,—the man- 
ner in which the world we know came to be and continues 
to be. To quote a definition from Professor Le Conte, 
“Evolution is continuous, progressive change, according to 
certain laws and by means of resident forces.” This prin- 
ciple, says Professor Le Conte in another place, “ constitutes 
one-half of all science.” It is the governing principle of 
growth, the controlling process of development, operative 
throughout the whole universe. It is the idea of continuous 
process, of unbroken succession, of a chain of types from the 
lowest to the highest, from the simplest to the most com- 
plex, with no link absent. This is the evolution that “ con- 
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stitutes one-half of science.” That it is a purely abstract 
conception, an idea, will become more evident as we appre- 
ciate how universal is its application. It applies to the 
growth of the earth from its beginning in formless nebula. 
It enables Mr. Lewes to trace the growth of all organisms 
from what he calls “a self-multiplying epithelial cell,” every 
organism in the long series being the modification of some 
previously existing organism. In the same manner, from 
“the blurred, undetermined feeling, which answers to a 
single nervous pulsation or shock,” Mr. Spencer thinks he 
can trace the gradual evolution of consciousness, and there- 
fore of all human wisdom. So with manners, customs, and 
social usages; so with institutions, political, social, religious ; 
so with the thoughts we think, the aspirations we cherish, 
the faiths we rely on,—all without exception are growths, 
steps in the never-ceasing process of evolution. 

Another proof of the purely abstract and ideal character 
of this conception is found in its entire harmony with all 
philosophical systems. It is to-day an axiom of the mate- 
rialist and the spiritualist, of the agnostic and the theist. It 
is as much a part of the scientific creed of the Protestant 
Dr. Carpenter or the Romanist Mivart as of that of the 
materialist Clifford. No theory of the universe, be it me- 
chanical or psychical, is intelligible without this conception, 
and no modern scientific speculation or investigation is un- 
influenced by it. 

But let us take another step forward, and consider briefly, 
what to me seems the grandest of all scientific generaliza- 
tions, the conception of the “unity of the universe.” To 
auote from Professor Fiske, “ The whole tendency of modern 
science is to impress upon us evermore forcibly the truth 
that the entire knowable universe is an immense unit, ani- 
mated throughout by a single principle of life.” Or from 
Grant Allen, science “sets before our eyes the comprehen- 
sive and glorious idea of a Cosmos, which is one and the 
same throughout,—in sun and star and world and atom, in 
light and heat and life and mechanism, in herb and tree 
and man and animal; in body, soul, and spirit, mind and 
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matter.” Ot from Mr. Symonds, “Science convinces us 
that the universe is one homogeneous whole, in which noth- 
ing can be lost and unaccounted for, through which there runs 
a continuity of energizing forces, and of which we are indis- 
putably conscious members.” 

These quotations interpret the phrase “unity of the uni- 
verse,” and testify to the high rank which this conception 
holds in the esteem of men of science. It was an idea of 
late growth. Born with the Copernican discoveries, it has 
grown stronger with every advance in knowledge. That 
gravitation holds the planets in their places, and binds the 
farthest star to the sun, as it does the pebble to the earth, 
proves this unity. Every analysis of sun or planet or star 
or meteor proves it. The mutual dependence of the various 
sciences proves it. The astronomer and geologist must call 
chemistry and physics to their aid, or they seek for truth in 
vain. The physicist is in turn dependent upon chemistry. 
Every fact added to our store of knowledge, and every law 
discovered, prove that in all parts of the universe the same 
laws control, the same elements exist, moulded into similar 
compounds. All the greater scientific discoveries have indi- 
cated and confirmed this idea of unity. There is but one 
Force in the universe, says Science. Heat, light, electricity, 
are only apparently independent forces: in truth, they are 
but modes of motion. The power that stirs the earth till 
its surface quakes and the mightiest creations of man fall 
like card houses is one with that energy which stimulates 
the silently growing grain. There is also unity of process, 
affirmed in the doctrine that all forms of life are the result 
of that steady, uniform, persistent growth out of lower 
forms into higher, which we term “evolution.” 

We have, therefore, the scientific conception of the unity 
of all matter, the unity of all force, the unity of process by 
which everything that is came into being and continues to 
exist; and, as the grand culminating conception, we have 
the idea that the entire universe is the outcome of a single 
Force. Farther than this mechanical science —the science 
that weighs, analyzes, classifies—does not take us. This 
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grand conception of a complete and perfect whole, of a uni- 
verse with all its parts kin, is its final word. To verify this 
faith is the aim of science. To interpret all phenomena by 
its aid is the method of science. 

So far, we have considered that science which studies 
nature only from without, which generalizes laws from 
phenomena, and does not concern itself with the nowmenon, 
or reality beneath appearance, the interior fact, of which 
phenomena are the exterior and visible symbols. Properly, 
such science is a trespasser when it enters upon that border 
land between the seen and the known, but unseen, which is 
rather the province of philosophy. So, also, it may be ques- 
tioned how far excursions into that twilight which lies at 
both extremes of our vision, in the past and in the future, 
come within the scope of such science. But there is a 
broader science, with wider outlook and all-comprehending 
function. Kingdon Clifford defined the sphere of science as 
coextensive with the interests of man. Professor Huxley 
would make its domain uniform with that of human reason. 
Accordingly, any problem or mystery of which the human 
reason is conscious lies entirely within the sphere of science. 
If sufficient data are not at hand to solve the problem, or if 
direct evidence cannot be obtained, speculation and infer- 
ence come legitimately into use. The beaten track is left; 
and the student finds his way by the aid of such glimpses 
of light as may be at times vouchsafed to him, striving to 
keep always in the direction toward which the last solid 
finger-post of fact was pointing. Speculations on the origin 
of life are cases in point. The line of descent is traced back 
to the remotest limit of knowledge; then speculation comes 
to the fore, and imagination follows back the chain indefi- 
nitely. But, however far this speculative search may ex- 
tend, it has always ended where it began, with life, potential 
or actual: dead, inert, lifeless matter it has never found. 

So with theories about the ultimate constitution of matter 
and force, or speculations concerning the ultimate abiding 
reality of the physical universe: here, also, all speculation 
ends with force, not matter; with life, not lifeless atoms. 
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Starting with mass, or matter in general, analysis works 
back to the molecule, and from the molecule to the atom; 
and speculative science, having reached the atom, proceeds 
to define it in terms of force. Atoms were formerly de- 
scribed as units of matter,— hard, unelastic, uniform, inert, 
lacking all power of motion in themselves, indivisible, and 
absolutely isolated, each atom alone by itself in space. But 
this description has been constantly modified. First, the 
atom was robbed of all extension, and was pictured as a 
mere point in space. Then its purely material character 
was taken from it. It became merely the centre of repel- 
lent forces. Faraday calls them “force centres.” There 
is therefore left, as the ultimate factors of all physical ex- 
istence, a series of imaginary centres from which operate 
the all-pervading forces of attraction and repulsion,— units 
of force having no sensuous existence. The deduction is 
evident, that passive or inert matter is an impossible concep- 
tion: force, or life, is the only knowable reality. Thus sci- 
entific speculation tends to idealism of a higher order.* 

Materialism, as a satisfactory explanation of the universe, 
has to-day no scientific standing. Speculative science, in its 
last analysis, finds Force the central fact of the universe,— 
a single, persistent, enduring, undeviating Force, of which 
are all things and all by it, to paraphrase Saint Paul. But 
Force, abstractly considered, is a purely psychical concep- 
tion. It can be comprehended only as spirit is compre- 
hended ; it is intelligible only by reference to something of 
similar nature within ourselves. 

Given, therefore, these two conclusions,— first, the con- 
clusion of physical science, that the universe is one; next, 
the conclusion of speculative science, that all phenomena 
must be referred to one “omnipresent energy,’— given 
these two conclusions, and we arrive at a high level of 
idealism, and one which affords a scientific foundation for 

* Lange, in his History of Materialism, expresses this conclusion as follows: ‘‘ The 
progress of science has led us more and more to put force in the place of matter, and 
the increasing exactness of research more and more resolves matter into force.” 
Again he says of the law of the persistence of force: “ It is only an ideal of the reason. 


We may assert that in its widest sense it may claim an axiomatic validity. But, then, 
the very last remnant of the independence and dominance of matter will be gone.”’ 
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theism. Not that it can be claimed that science teaches in 
terms the existence of God. It neither directly affirms or 
denies that doctrine. But theism is entirely in harmony 
with the discoveries of physical and the approved hypothe- 
ses of speculative science; it best interprets these discoy- 
eries and hypotheses, and sets them in their proper relations. 
In a very true sense, therefore, theism is logically deducible 
from these scientific premises. 

And this theism is necessarily monotheism. The God to 
whom science points is one and indivisible. It is not that 
monotheism in which “the universe is conceived as an inert, 
lifeless machine, impelled by blind forces which have been 
set in action from without; and God is conceived as exist- 
ing apart from the world in solitary, inaccessible majesty,” 
—as Carlyle says, “an absentee God sitting idle ever since 
the first Sabbath on the outside of His universe and seeing 
it go”; nor is it pantheism, in the sense in which God and 
the universe are identical. It is that noblest of all concep- 
tions, that grandest reach of human thought, the sublime 
idea of an immanent, omnipresent, all-pervading, all-sustain- 
ing God, who Is that infinite and eternal Power which is 
manifested in every throb of the universe, every pulsation of 
life. This also is the theism which best satisfies the hopes 
and aspirations of religion. It is the all-wise, all-powerful, 
everywhere present God of Paul, in whom we live and move 
and have our being. It is also the all-bountiful Father of 
Jesus. Here our profoundest knowledge of the universe 
and our highest reaching aspiration come into full accord. 


GEORGE A. DENISON. 





How Religions Grow, 


HOW RELIGIONS GROW.* 


When Professor Gray wrote that most charming of text- 
books, How Plants grow, he gave us a hint of the way we 
are to follow in our study of the law of life in everything 
that lives. I will take that hint, then, in what I have to 
say about the growth of Religion,— which we may here 
understand, without any further definition, to mean true 
religion, the higher life of the soul, apart from the rubbish 
of superstition or the morbid growths of passion that have 
been entangled with it. 

The first point which I wish you to note is this. That 
little book shows us how, when the seed of any common 
plant falls into the ground, it swells in time with moisture 
and heat, and then begins to unfold, from the very start, in 
two opposite directions: it sends down the tiny fibres of the 
root to grasp at particles of the earth which it feeds upon; 
and by the same effort it throws up a slender stem, with its 
pale-green rudiments of leaves, into the air and sunshine, 
which give it vigor, color, and the capacity of continued 
growth. And I shall ask you to observe the analogy in the 
law of life when we speak of Religion, which unfolds from 
its earliest germ in two directions, not in one only: it lays 
hold upon the earth below with the firm roots of love and 
duty; it flowers out in the upper atmosphere of our life, in 
hope, joy, trust, aspiration, and peace. In each of these two 
directions it appears as the soul’s higher or ideal life; and 
both are equally essential to its completeness. Thus, in our 
study of its growth, we have to keep alike in view its two 
great departments,— Ethics, or duty, and Piety, or worship. 

For one moment more I will call back yous attention to 
the analogy we started with. When we come to look more 
closely or more broadly at the life of plants, we find that 
there are three points of view, or objects of study, which we 


* Prepared for and delivered in the Bell Street Chapel, Providence, R.I., Feb- 
ruary 9, 1890. 
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must attend to, to make our plan complete,— several others, 
perhaps, but at any rate these three: first, the origin of that 
life; second, its development, or unfolding, in the particular 
plant or kind; third, its grouping, or classification by genus 
and species, showing the relations, dependencies, and con- 
flicts, of many different kinds. To apply this to the topic 
before us, we find, then, that we have three things to con- 
sider instead of one: namely, (1) how Religion grows; (2) 
how a Religion grows; (3) how Religions grow. I shall 
begin with the first; and, as the subject widens out, it is 
possible that I may not find time to get beyond it further 
than a single hint or two. At any rate, it seems to me by 
far the most important and interesting of the three, and 
by far the most neglected at the present day. So I need 
be the less troubled, if I should seem to neglect either of the 
others. 

To go back once more to the analogy of vegetable life. 
Of the origin of this, I do not know that any other account 
can be given, than that it appears to be spontaneous and 
universal, wherever there are conditions fit for it. Not only 
it is so, in amazing constancy and variety, on all parts of the 
earth’s surface we know, but some astronomers have seen, 
or thought they saw, pale green streaks on the face of the 
moon, from which they at once inferred a remnant of atmos- 
phere, water, and vegetation.* Now we need not trouble 
ourselves in the least about any theories of its origin, 
whether germ-theories, or theories of chemical evolution, or 
theories of special creation. For our purpose, one is as 
good as another: nay, for anything we know, they may all, 
in our higher philosophy, mean the same thing. All we 
have to do is to look at the fact, to understand it as well as 
we can, and to see what it may possibly lead to in our study 
of the higher life. For, as soon as we go far enough back, 
our definitions will run into one another. All we can say 
is that Life flows immediately, by any open channel, from 
the Universal Source of life ; and, in saying this, we are just 
where we were at the beginning, only with the advantage 
of seeing more clearly just what our words mean. 


* See Langley’s New Astronomy, p. 148. 
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To apply this now to our question, How Religion grows. 
You observe that I wish to keep it distinctly in view that 
the Source of Life — no matter what we assume it to be — 
is here, now and always, acting by direct contact or press- 
ure, under laws always uniform and the same. This thought 
is what is called, religiously, the thought of the “ Immanent 
God,” and is very characteristic of the religious dialect of 
the day. I do not wish to define it, still less to defend it, 
but only to see what it leads to in the treatment of my sub- 
ject. 

That leading surely is, that we should study the growth 
of religion on the spot, in the phenomena which are, or may 
be, familiar to us in the observation of human life in our 
own day and (as it were) at our very side,— nay, in the 
hints and experiences that may happen to any one of us 
to-day. Now I observe that this is very often not the way 
taken, even by those to whom it would seem to lie openest 
and nearest. They will speak, perhaps, of our being always 
in the presence of “an Infinite Energy from which all things 
proceed,” and say that religion is, at bottom, the emotion 
with which we contemplate that Energy; but, as soon as 
they come to speak of the origin of religion, and its phenom- 
ena, they take us ten thousand years back, or into the cus- 
toms of some barbarous tribe ten thousand miles away, and 
give us some ghost-theory, or dream-theory, some talk of 
fetish-worship, or star-worship, at an enormous distance from 
anything that touches us in our own lives. This may be a 
very curious thing to know, and a very useful thing to do, 
but it is not at all the thing that concerns us now. If the 
belief in an “Immanent God” is good for anything, or if 
the theory of an “Eternal and Omnipresent Energy” is 
good for anything, it seems to me that it is good for exactly 
this: to help us understand the facts of the religious life 
just as they are, in us and about us, now; not the supposed 
beliefs of savages, and not the real or imaginary notions and 
practices interpreted to us by painful antiquarian study. In 
the view of it that we are to take, Religion, when it exists 
at all, is full as fresh and original a thing, and quite as near 
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to the eternal Source of Life now and here, as it was in the 
days of the cave-dwellers, or the sun-worshippers, or those 
feeble folk whose imaginations ran on ghosts and dreams. 

Again, I wish to keep as clear as I can of theories, and 
look to facts. A hundred years ago there was a cheap and 
easy notion, very commonly professed, that religion was de- 
vised by the craft of priesthoods, with intent to deceive, 
and to serve their private ends; but we have got far be- 
yond that now. The past century has been very fruitful 
in theories which explain some one feature, but do not 
begin to embrace the whole. We need not dwell long on 
any of them. If Schleiermacher says that the origin of re- 
ligion in the soul is “the sense of our dependence,” I reply, 
That may be very true, but it is not the whole truth; for 
religion starts, quite as often, with a sentiment of enthusi- 
asm, of courage, elation, gratitude, or hope. If Channing, 
or some disciple of Channing, says that its origin is in aspi- 
ration to the Divine and Holy, I reply that that may be; 
but it may equally begin from a sense of sympathy, con- 
trition, or despondency. If I am told that it essentially 
consists in “the effort of man‘to perfect himself,” I reply 
that so it is, no doubt, in many an intelligent and generous 
soul; but I remember too, as characteristic of it, a temper 
subdued to the most abject servility, a self-discipline carried 
to the austerest practice of ascetics, which degrades far 
more than it ennobles, yet by common consent is included 
in the name. 

Then, too, we have been very much accustomed to hear 
religion described, or religions classified, as consisting of 
people’s opinions or beliefs about the universe, duty, and 
destiny. Thus Dr. Martineau, at the beginning of his lumi- 
nous and massive Study of Religion, defines it as a “ belief in 
an ever-living God, that is, a Divine mind and will ruling 
the universe and holding moral relations with mankind,” — 
which last, as he afterwards explains, includes belief in per- 
sonal immortality and a future state of rewards and punish- 
ments. This is an accurate account of the fundamental 
doctrines of that form of the Christian religion which he has 
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in view; but it gives us a definition not much more ade- 
quate for our present object than the flabby sentiment relig- 
ion is sometimes taken for, to explain how it enters as an 
actual experience into human life. 

Still, I cannot get along, any more than those others whom 
I have quoted, without narrowing my topic down by some 
term or phrase that will hint to us the real nature of the 
experience we have to deal with. I will begin, then, not 
by attempting a new definition of my own, in which I might 
be no more fortunate than the others, but by putting into 
words, as best I can, what seems to me the real origin of 
religion, considered as a fact in the experience of life. You 
may find the words I use technical, and even a little 
strange, considering the poverty of the religious dialect 
which most of us employ; but they are the only ones I 
can think of that appear accurately to describe the fact. 
And for this I need a phrase at once religious in its tone 
and associations, and at the same time free of any sharp 
dogmatic precision. I say, then, that religion enters as an 
element into the experience of a man’s life, when he finds 
himself, in whatever way, face to face with the Eternal; and 
in that same hour knows that the deepest Jaw and highest 
welfare of his life are somehow enfolded in it. For the nat- 
ure of the experience is such that both these impressions 
come together. 

Here, you see, I have to use a figure of speech instead of 
the accurate terms of science, because our first business is 
to recognize the fact; and, till we have done this, we have 
no business to analyze or define it. Still, I think the gen- 
eral sense of what I mean will be clear. For you will ob- 
serve that I offer you no theories about it. I take nothing 
for granted as to the existence of an “eternal world” out- 
side of us, but speak only of a particular element or phase 
of our own experience: I say ‘face to face with the Eter- 
nal” just as I would say “face to face with Love, or Pain, or 
Death,” — phrases which you will admit are quite familiar 
and intelligible to us. And we may all, too, probably agree 
in admitting that there is that which we name the Eternal, 
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— even if it were no more than bleak, blind Eternal Fate,— 
something beyond our grasp, beyond our conception, beyond 
our imagination, beyond our faculty of reason, which yet 
does enter as an element into the experience of our life, 
nay, is that substance or groundwork, without which our 
thought of life itself would be impossible. And I say that 
when — by direct contact, as it were, or by a certain mental 
shock, and not by a mere process of understanding — it is 
distinctly recognized as a factor in our own life, then and 
then only that which we call religion may be properly said 
to begin with us, as a part of our life’s experience. 

I wish to keep as clear as I possibly can of all professional 
or technical phraseology, which would only obscure the fact 
till we have the fact itself to read it by. I will begin, there- 
fore, with the simplest possible appeal to your imagination 
of what you have seen a thousand times yourselves — pos- 
sibly (as I had done) without the interpreting hint. I was 
riding many years ago in a railway train through the lovely 
scenery of western Connecticut, with the second volume of 
Ruskin’s Modern Painters (then just out), which I used as 
a running comment on the phases of natural beauty we 
were passing by.. It was as the glow of a clear sunset was 
beginning to fade that I came upon these words, which 
seemed to give the key to a feeling I had often had at this 
superb spectacle without understanding it : — 


There is yet a light which the eye invariably seeks with a deeper feel- 
ing of the beautiful,—the light of the declining or breaking day, and 
the flakes of scarlet cloud burning like watchfires in the green sky of 
the horizon... . I am willing to let it rest on the determination of every 
reader whether the pleasure which he has received from these effects of 
calm and luminous distance be not the most singular and memorable of 
which he has been conscious; whether all that is dazzling in color, per- 
fect in form, gladdening in expression, be not of evanescent and shallow 
appealing, when compared with the still, small voice of the level twilight 
behind purple hills, or the scarlet arch of dawn over the dark, troublous- 
edged sea... . It is not by nobler form, it is not by positiveness of hue, 
it is not by intensity of light, that this strange distant space possesses its 
attractive power. But there is one thing that it has, or suggests, which 
no other object of sight suggests in equal degree, and that is — Infinity. 
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..» The sky of night, though we may know it boundless, is dark; it is a 
studded vault, a roof that seems to shut us in and down; but the bright 
distance has no limit; we feel its infinity, as we rejoice in its purity of 
light (pp. 39, 40). 


Now this direct appeal to the impression made on our 
own senses by the daily spectacle of dawn or twilight glow 
is better than to prove, by volumes of dissertation on dawn- 
myths and sun-myths, that precisely the same impression 
stirred the same sentiment of devotion in our Aryan ances- 
tors thirty centuries ago. We have got hold of an original 
fact of our own experience, which gives, as I said, the sim- 
plest possible illustration of what we mean when we speak 
of coming “face to face with the Eternal.” There are mary 
and many ways of it, which affect us far more profoundly,— 
which, if we think of it at all, stir in our minds a response to 
those words of Jacob: “Surely, the Eternal* is in this place, 
and I knew it not!” 

Observe that the next words hint that the first feeling is 
deep awe: “And he was afraid, and said, How dreadful is 
this place!” I may compare this feeling, akin to terror, 
with what suddenly comes to a boy learning to swim, who 
for the first time finds himself beyond his depth with noth- 
ing to buoy him up: his life is committed to a new strange 
element, which he has not yet learned to trust. Coleridge 
tells us that the emotion of terror is what one naturally feels 
at first, when he finds himself in direct presence of the spir- 
itual realm; and he illustrates it by a case which he seems 
to have known himself. I give it from a very distant mem- 
ory. A young man, he says, professed a complete and 
scornful disbelief of what is commonly called the world of 
spirits, and some companions of his planned to put his skep- 
ticism to the proof by the very simple trick that one of them 
should personate a ghost; but as he was known to be reso- 
lute, and a dead shot with a pistol which he kept loaded by 
his bed, they took the precaution of drawing the ball first. 
When the ghost appeared, he at once challenged it and gave 
warning ; then, counting three, fired at it point blank. The 


*So rightly rendered. 


+ 
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ghostly form stood unmoved; and in another instant the 
young man fell back dead. The shock of finding — or of 
suddenly seeming to find— that real, which he firmly be- 
lieved to be only the shadow of a dream, had, said Coleridge, 
its natural effect. Many of our modern ghost-seers have 
had their reason quite unhinged, when they, too, have been 
thus brought, as they supposed, into sight and touch of 
those things which are invisible. 

But there are gentle and normal ways, as well as these 
that are violent and abnormal, which deeply affect the mind 
by the presence and touch of what I have called “the Eter- 
nal.” Here, for instance, is a story which I find very touch- 
ing, cut from a New York paper. It is of a young girl who 
had led a life of shame and misery, with increasing horror 
and repugnance, drowning her remorse from time to time in 
drink. “But one night,” says the narrator, “I was taking 
her home after she had been on a terrible spree, when all of 
a sudden, in a dark block, she sank right down on her knees 
on a flagstone in the pavement, and vowed to be a Christian 
and to lead a good life; and from that night she has [done 
it], and every year at the anniversary night she goes to that 
spot, and kneels on that flagstone and renews her vow. 
That poor girl,” he goes on to say, “going on pilgrimage 
once a year to a flagstone on the east side, and there, in 
darkness and silence, renewing her vows to God on the spot 
where his grace smote her down as it did Paul on his way 
to Damascus, is just as real and literal as the dialogue of 
two witty people in a drawing-room; and to many of us it 
seems to furnish a type of theme better worth a master’s 
touch.” 

I do not ask you to accept any theory whatever by which 
this experience is to be explained. Think as you will of 
sudden conversions, and interpositions of Divine Providence 
in human life. I only ask you to look at the fact; and then 
you may put it in any phrases which you think describe it 
better than those that I have quoted. What you are to 
notice is, that that is how religion grows in a certain class of 
minds, and under certain conditions. It was the case of an 
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ignorant, poor, probably superstitious, and what most people 
would call a vicious girl, if not irredeemably lost. But at 
that one instant — to use the best phrase I can think of — 
she stood “face to face with the Eternal”; and from that 
instant she was saved. 

She was ignorant and superstitious, we say. But the same 
thing happened in another way to another woman, who, of 
all that I have known, perhaps best represents to the world 
what in New England is most cultivated and enlightened. 
You read in the Life of Margaret Fuller that, on the jour- 
ney in Europe from which she never returned alive, she lost 
her way one misty evening, while coming down a mountain 
side in Wales. The party who were with her went to seek a 
guide, but they, too, were lost in the impenetrable mist; and 
all night long she wandered alone till in the morning she 
reached a place of safety. So runs the account, as nearly 
as I remember it. But what is not so generally known, says 
a friend of her earlier years, is that on that night (to use 
his expression) “ she found religion.” She left behind, from 
that hour, the stage of experience in which she might seem 
to have shown only a type of mere literary culture, which is 
but vanity and vexation of spirit; and became that other 
woman who has gone into history transfigured and heroic, 
because her later life was all given to service of others, in 
the cause which seemed to her the most worthy and noble. 

I might go on with other examples, which show how the 
element in our life, here called The Eternal, cuts like a 
flash across the paths of every-day experience, showing by 
that flash the real things of a higher life, which, if we em- 
brace and cling to it, becomes our religion. For instance, a 
man is struck low by a sickness or an accident or a heavy 
grief, that makes him suddenly realize, as,he never did 
before, how our human life is continually beset by “an 
Adversary still as Death, swift as Light, strong as Fate,” — 
an adversary whom it is impossible to question or resist; 
and it is in the sense of his utter helplessness at that emer- 
gency that he first comes to know what those great words 
“absolute” and “eternal” mean. The first emotion, as I 
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said, is apt to be one of terror; but the permanent impres- 
sion, as I think, is more commonly that of peace. Before 
that which —in comparison with any strength of ours — is 
’ infinite and almighty we do not rebel, but submit; and 
in the act of submission we find the calmness which is a 
test, and perhaps the final test, of that way of life prop- 
erly called religion. Thus Death, which is absolutely cer- 
tain and inevitable to all, is at first contemplated by most 
men with extreme terror; but physicians tell us that, when 
it actually approaches, it is met by almost everybody with 
perfect quietness and content, and without any dread at all. 
When the great scholar and diplomatist Bunsen said on his 
death-bed to his noble English wife, “In thy face have I seen 
the Eternal,” he testified to another side of the same truth: 
that a loving trust so constant as to hint neither measure 
nor change is a type of that which in its very nature is im- 
measurable and unchangeable, and brings with it a deep 
peace. 

I come back, then, to my phrase, which I hope has by this 
time been relieved of anything that might seem vague or 
commonplace, and say again that “religion enters as a fact 
into the experience of a man’s life, when he finds himself, 
in whatever way, face to face with the Eternal.” It would 
be proper now to go on and show how from this germ — 
that is, this moment of experience —it puts forth, stage 
after stage, its twofold life, laying hold upon the earth below 
with the firm roots of love and duty, and flowering out 
in the upper atmosphere of our life in hope, joy, trust, aspi- 
ration, and peace. But in doing this I should be simply fol- 
lowing out the lines of illustration and appeal which are 
familiar to us, or ought to be, in our own observation of 
life about us, or in the great body of religious thought ac- 
cessible to everybody. J must pass all that by, in order 
that I may complete what I have to say by attending briefly 
to the two remaining departments of my subject. 

And here we must go back to our study of the life of 
plants. Each seed that germinates grows “after its kind,” 
as the Bible says,— that is, by a pattern or model which we 
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call the TYPE of that particular plant. Thus the germ of a 
lily will always send down its roots in separate threads, and 
send up its leaves with parallel veins, and produce a flower 
modelled on a pattern of threes; while the germ of a rose 
will always put forth branching roots, and leaves with 
branching veins, and flowers modelled on a pattern of fives. 
What we call the type of the plant appears, also, in every 
fibre of the wood, in the odor, color, or taste of every drop 
of sap, in the build of the plant itself, and in the structure 
of the fruit; so that, if you cut an apple across in thin slices 
and hold them up to the light, you will see a pattern of the 
five petals delicately traced just as they were in the blossom 
before the fruit was formed. 

Now when we try to understand how a Religion grows, 
we must get, if we can, not merely at the facts of its growth, 
but at its type, or law of growth. We find it, I think, some- 
thing in this way. Each of the great religions of the world 
has been in its origin what we call a revealed religion; that 
is, it has been founded, or declared, by a man of religious 
genius, who has in the course of his life been brought face 
to face with the Eternal in such a way as to impress him 
very powerfully, and to take complete possession of his life. 
In one way the case of the Buddha Sakya-Muni is an ex- 
ample of this,— who, being a prince brought up in every 
luxury, was overwhelmed suddenly by the spectacle of 
human misery in its most pitiful forms, and, renouncing all 
personal indulgence, devoted himself to a religion of infinite 
pity and extreme self-denial till his death, and is said to 
have created the type of religion for a third of the human 
race. 

But the case of Moses is more familiar to us, and is a 
better example of what we mean by an historical religion. 
He, having been a great captain in the armies of Egypt, and 
an adopted prince, learned in all the wisdom of the Egyp- 
tians, struck one hot blow in defence of a slave from the 
cruelty of his taskmaster, and then fled to the desert; 
where, long brooding in presence of the Eternal, he wrought 
out the faith which makes to this day the religion of his 
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people. Now this religion is of a very marked type indeed, 
perhaps the most so of all that have ever existed. In par- 
ticular, as we find it in the Old Testament, it combines two 
contrary qualities in a supreme degree: one being belief in 
a God just, compassionate, and holy, who is as a father that 
pitieth his children, and whom his child may confide in to 
the uttermost; the other being adoration of an awful Sover- 
eign, whose will overrides all human compunction or desire, 
and who is served by his chosen people with a fierce, bigoted, 
and intolerant loyalty to Him alone. This, I say, is the 
character, the twofold type, of the Old Testament religion. 

But this religion of Moses —taking its stamp thus from 
the life and character of the man — has developed two great 
offshoots, each far greater and mightier than itself, as they 
have reached out into the life of the modern world, and each 
especially characterized by one of those two qualities so 
marked in the original stock: I mean Christianity and Ma- 
hometanism. When we study the character of Jesus, we 
find something in it of the heroic, aggressive, and dominat- 
ing temper which (under other but quite supposable condi- 
tions) might have made him a great political and military 
leader, especially through his wonderfully attractive and 
controlling power upon the minds of other men,— and this is 
the quality which appears to have most struck the minds of 
his first followers; but very much more of that compassion- 
ate and tender quality, which made it so natural to speak of 
him as “a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief.” In 
Mahomet, on the other hand, we find sudden gleams, indeed, 
of a compassion almost as tender and a piety almost as con- 
fiding ; but, in the main, the temper of a fierce, relentless, 
sensual desert chief, controlling other men by passion, ter- 
ror, and arbitrary will, or else seducing them by promise 
and permission of every indulgence of the flesh with its 
grossest passions and lusts. 

Through all the conflicts and events of history, through 
all revolutions of opinion, through examples of heroism and 
devotion, through crimes and atrocities unspeakable, shared 
(we might say) almost equally between the two, that radi- 
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cal difference of type has remained to this day. Each relig- 
ion has kept something of the stamp put on it by its 
founder. The heart of Christendom has always repeated 
that strain of tenderness and mercy; the heart of Islam has 
always been intolerant, fierce, and domineering. ‘“ We are 
equal to you in every other way,” said a learned Oriental to 
an English visitor, “ but you have pity, which we have not.” 
And where the two religions come in conflict to-day, in the 
heart of Africa, we find that those two types continue still 
unaltered. With all its enormous influence over the native 
mind, and its swift conversion of whole negro tribes, and the 
lift it gives them to a little higher level of intelligence and 
self-respect, the Mahometan faith keeps up the most horrible 
of plundering raids, and sends continually great caravans with 
miserable gangs of slaves to the remorseless all-devouring 
East: while Christian explorers are everywhere the protec- 
tors of those wretched tribes, their only hope of deliverance 
from that frightful bondage ; and there are never lacking 
Christian envoys ready to lay down their lives in tropic 
swamps, that so the soul of Paganism may be redeemed. 

I say, then, that the question how a religion grows must be 
met by trying to understand what is the real type of each 
historic faith. Particular beliefs may help explain it; but it 
is found, just as much, in the race-type, or the particular 
moral quality, which, it is likely, is found most fully devel- 
oped in its Representative Man, the founder of that faith. 

And when we inquire, further, how religions grow, I think 
we are forced to answer that they do not tend to grow 
together, as some suppose, and lose their identity in some 
characterless compromise of creeds, which might superfi- 
cially represent an “absolute” or a “ universal ” religion ; 
but that they grow like trees in the forest, like shrubs and 
flowers in a field, each keeping its own quality, and matched 
in a perpetual struggle for existence, that the fittest may 
survive. 

I might illustrate this at great length from the conflict of 
faiths in history. I might show how some religions have 
been exterminated by the sword, like the dismal tribal 
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faiths of Canaan; how there have been attempted conquests, 
heroically beaten back, as when the Persian monotheism 
tried to subdue the idolatry of the Greeks; how Cross and 
Crescent fought two centuries together on the soil of Pales- 
tine, with never a truce that bartered a jot of either warrior 
creed ; how Oriental faiths crept in, under the mask of that 
long battle, making the “heresies” which papal Rome tried 
to blot out in fire and blood; how the vanquished religion 
has again and again cropped out — as in Brittany, Bohemia, 
Bulgaria — under its old likeness, which had been thought 
to be quite destroyed; how indestructibly all types of Pa- 
ganism survive, under the thin veneer of conversion spread 
by Christian missionaries,— as, we are told, it is among many 
of the negroes of our Gulf States; how the modern Free- 
Religionist, who thinks himself emancipated from Christi- 
anity, carries its birthmark in every feature of his widening 
philanthropy and his enlarged intelligence. 

But the task would be too long for you orme. And I 
can only close by saying that, if we would know the law of 
life in anything, we have these three things to do: first, to 
see the fact for ourselves, and so come to know it as an ele- 
ment in our own experience ; second, to ascertain as nearly 
as we can the exact type of growth in that particular form 
of life which comes nearest to ourselves; third, to accept 
the law, or the fact, as naturalists explain it to us, of that 
conflict of types which has wrought out the wonderful va- 
riety, wealth, and harmony of the living world we see. 





Calvin and Servetus. 


HISTORICAL CRITICISM. 


CALVIN AND SERVETUS. 


No doubt the burning of a man for heresy is repugnant to our 
modern sense of right. But it is an invariable law that a man 
must be judged according to the light that he has had. The 
rightfulness or wrongfulness of any given act must be decided 
almost wholly by considerations of temperament, race, latitude, 
climate, epoch. Our question, then, is this: Did Calvin show a 
greater narrowness and cruelty than we should naturally expect 
a just man in those times to show? or, eliminating from his 
motives to the act which we are considering the spirit of his age, 
is there a sufficient residue of individual blame to call for our 
condemnation ? 

In Calvin’s time, Europe was convulsed by religious disturb- 
ances. Protestantism was struggling, tooth and nail, against 
cruel, unfair, ruthless foes, and its very existence was at stake. 
It was no time for rose-water religion, for the bandying of 
honeyed compliments between different sects, for feeding feeble, 
invertebrate souls upon those sugared lollipops of sentimentality 
which so many nowadays find sufficient for their spiritual nutri- 
ment. Strong minds were demanding strong meat, and were 
quarrelling over it like ravening wolves. The sword of the Spirit 
was seconded by the heretic-hunter’s sword of tempered steel. 

Calvin’s character seems to have been adapted for just such an 
age as this. He was an enthusiast of the extreme type, an in- 
tense, unwearying student, a fiery disputant, a keen logician, 
whose harsh, ascetic nature and imperious will stand out from 
the background of his unquestioned purity of life and upright- 
ness of character. Great he would have been in any age or 
country. He lived a singularly unselfish life, averse from human 
pleasures, consecrated to a single cause, sustained by the fierce 
joy of intellectual conflict and of spiritual and temporal con- 
quest. 

Servetus was almost as intense a thinker and unsparing a 
worker as was his great opponent. His life was spent in pro- 
found study, in writing weighty books, in carrying on religious 
disputations; and we have no reason to doubt that he was as 
sincere a man and as worthy of respect as was Calvin. His 
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audacity was something surprising, and even those who regard 
him as a dangerous fanatic cannot help admiring the breezy 
boldness of the man. While Europe was rocking with the strug- 
gle of Catholics and Protestants, he did not hesitate to put forth 
his most heretical work, Restitutio Christianismi, like a frail 
skiff between two grinding ice-floes, although he must have 
known that both parties would regard him as a common foe. 
Constant and deadly peril does not seem to have lessened this 
bumptious audacity. Who but he, having been condemned to 
the stake by one party, and having narrowly escaped with his 
life, would have proceeded nonchalantly to put himself in the 
power of an opposite but equally hostile party, and to expose 
himself to a reiteration of the sentence, and this time to its mer- 
ciless fulfilment? There was in his character a curious display 
of sang-froid, a dash of mockery, that make him unique as a 
reformer; and it was this light touch of half-cynical scorn — as 
inexplicable to Calvin, and as exasperating as a tickling straw 
would be, introduced between the harness-joints of a grim, dead- 
in-earnest warrior — which finally brought Servetus to the stake. 

During Calvin’s first sojourn in Paris, he disputed somewhat at 
length with Servetus, at the solicitation of the latter, upon relig- 
ious subjects, and expressed a desire to meet him in a public 
argument. The troubled state of the time made this impractica- 
ble. Soon afterwards, Calvin was driven from Paris for intro- 
ducing the heresy of “ Justification by Faith” into the Sorbonne. 
At this time, he probably felt no hatred toward Servetus, except 
such as he felt justified in indulging towards all “enemies of 
God”; i.e., those whose conceptions of God were different from 
his own. The two separated and went their different ways. 
Each met with great vicissitudes; and nothing seemed less likely 
than that, flang far apart by circumstances, they would one day 
come into fierce collision, to the mortal hurt of one and the end- 
less shame of the other. Nor is it at all probable that such a 
collision would have taken place, had it not been for the strange 
itching that Servetus seems to have felt to get as near Calvin 
as he could, and irritate him as much as possible. Calvin was 
busily engaged in ruling Geneva, both spiritually and tempo- 
rally; Servetus was comfortably established in Vienne. There 
was nothing to excite them against each other. But no sooner 
did Servetus finish his Restitutio (1546) than he sent a copy to 
his old-time opponent, challenged his criticism, and opened afresh 
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the dispute between them. To avoid needless repetition, Calvin 
sent Servetus a copy of his Jnstitutes, which the latter in due 
time returned, copiously and insultingly annotated. “There is 
not a page of it,” says Calvin, elegantly, “that is not covered 
with his vomit.” 

For my own part, I am inclined to attach to this affair of the 
book much more importance than is ascribed to it in any of the 
accounts which we have consulted. I believe that it was the 
principal thing which added the intense personal hatred to Cal- 
vin’s feelings towards his critic. From that moment, his whole 
animus changes. The heresy of Servetus suddenly looms up to 
gigantic proportions, and calls for the hottest wrath of heaven. 
Calvin’s fierce, imperious self-love was one of the strongest traits 
of his character. He could brook anything better than a slight 
to himself, the messenger of God. He wrote at once to Farel 
a letter, still extant, in which he plainly intimates that, if he can 
get Servetus into his power, it will go hard with him. His zeal 
carried him further, and in 1553 he denounced Servetus to the 
Catholic authorities of Vienne, betrayed his identity, and fur- 
nished proof against him. Servetus was arrested, tried, and sen- 
tenced to be burned alive. But the authorities of Vienne had 
not the white-hot wrath of the Genevan to urge them on, and 
they suffered the heretic to slip through their fingers. Led by 
what stultification we know not, he betook himself almost imme- 
diately to Geneva, purposing, it is said, to proceed soon to Italy. 
He was discovered and arrested. He was in Calvin’s power now. 
His hour had come. 

Calvin, by reason of his masterly ability and his iron will, was 
well-nigh absolute in his sway over the people of Geneva. He 
furnished evidence against Servetus, and threw all his weight 
against him. The latter seems to have had as fair a trial as any 
heretic could expect in those times, but the result of it was a 
foregone conclusion. He was found guilty of heretical blas- 
phemy, and sentenced to be burned alive. For a moment, over- 
whelmed by his fate, the unhappy wretch gave way to groans, 
sobs, and cries of terror. But he soon recovered himself, and 
thenceforth his fortitude was remarkable. 

The details of the execution are sickening. After half an 
hour of agony, the victim died, reaffirming his heresy with his 
latest breath. Calvin seems to have contemplated the deed with 
great complacency, and the next work to which he turned his 
attention was a book in defence of the burning of heretics. 
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We desire to render simple justice to John Calvin. We 
believe that he had a morbid and warped nature, which dis- 
torted his vision, especially where religious matters were con- 
cerned. He held beliefs as little like the sweet, simple gospel of 
Jesus as a fierce and devastating conflagration is like the bright 
sunshine and the balmy breath of heaven. We will recite 
against him a few facts that seem established with reasonable 
certainty: his anger against Servetus received a sudden and 
remarkable impetus from the insults offered the Institutes ; he 
announced immediately thereafter his intention of taking ven- 
geance, if chance offered; he betrayed Servetus to a hostile 
religious party which Calvin had long called the Anti-christ, and 
whose right to punish heretics he had most explicitly denied ; he 
seized a man over whom he had no jurisdiction, an alien passing 
through the city, tried him for a crime not committed in that 
province, before a tribunal that had no power to act in such a 
case, and had him sentenced to a punishment which had more 
than twenty years before been erased from the statute-books of 
Geneva; he showed throughout a personal heat and acrimony 
against the insulter of his book that he had never shown against 
any other of the innumerable heretics by whom he was sur- 
rounded. We are quite unable to believe that his zeal was 
wholly impersonal. It seems to breathe malevolence. He made 
no effort to shirk the responsibility of his deed. 

Perhaps, after all, the worst that can be said against Calvin is 
that he was a frail human being; like the rest of men, that he 
was greatly tempted, and that he fell into grievous sin. He 
lived in a terrible age. He had suffered greatly for what he held 
to be the truth. He had been hunted like a wild beast from city 
to city, and he was surrounded by those who thirsted for his 
blood. His feeble body had long been racked by acute disease, 
until life was a martyrdom. His digestion was ruined. He 
lived in a hot, morbid, unreal state of excitement and fanaticism, 
and the gibes of Servetus rasped his nerves quite unendurably. 

We need not rehearse any dismal platitudes about the strange 
way in which men confound their own wills with the will of 
God. Calvin voluntarily and deliberately flung a great blot upon 
his white life, and he must take the consequences of the act in 
the candid opinions of the world. 


ArtTaur Marx Cummines. 
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CRITICAL THEOLOGY. 


THE HEBREWS IN EGYPT AND THE EXODUS.* 


No historian of the Jews has yet so treated the real or seeming 
inconsistencies and contradictions in the Biblical account of the 
Hebrews in Egypt, the Exodus, and the conquest of Canaan, as 
to produce a narrative which compels the assent of the thought- 
ful reader. Until this be done, it is “mere vanity and chase of 
the wind,” as Kohelet says, to abuse Baker Greene, Wellhausen, 
Renan, and the many other writers who see in all that account 
no more than a sort of romance founded upon a very small mod- 
icum of fact. The old modes of meeting the theories and 
hypotheses of this class of critics and historians have been 
weighed in the balance, over and over again, and found wanting. 
Discordant as their theories are, each effects something towards 
destroying the authority of the Hebrew records. 

“The philosophy of one age,” said Dr. Walker, “is the com- 
mon sense of another,”—a dictum equally true in science and 
history. Who thinks now of disputing the undulatory theory 
of light? Henry Ware, Jr., discussed and doubted the literal 
interpretation of the six days of creation as a question of science : 
no one gives ita thought now. At the present rate of progress, 
how long will it be before the doubts of the new school of Bib- 
lical criticism— now as vehemently denounced as were Dr. 
Young’s seientific and Dr. Ware’s religious heresies — will crys- 
tallize into the general opinion of scholars, and finally become the 
common sense of Bible readers? 

The Hebrew record can no longer be defended on the old lines. 
It would seem, therefore, that any new mode of defence (not 
absurd on the face of it) is at least worth a hearing; and it is 
proposed in this Essay to give the outlines of a narrative of 
events from Joseph to the death of Moses from an entirely new 
point of view, in the belief that the record can be vindicated to 
an extent little dreamed of by the adherents of the new school. 

It is obvious that, where no new sources of information have 
been discovered, no new history can be written, unless its author’s 


* Introductory to an unpublished Essay attempting an historical reconstruction of 
the Exodus on the basis of the Egyptian and Hebrew records. 
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views of the old authorities are more or less novel and individual. 
In the present case, this is very decidedly so; to such an extent, 
in fact, that it would be folly for the writer to present his nar- 
rative for consideration and criticism without some preliminary 
discussion of the scope, purpose, and character of his authorities. 

These, save some few traditions preserved by Josephus and 
others, are but two in number: — 

1. The Old Testament to the days of Samuel. 

2. Egyptian inscriptions and papyri. 

Middleton, in the preface to his Free Inquiry, remarks, “I 
look upon the discovery of anything which is true as a valuable 
acquisition to society, which cannot possibly hurt or abstract the 
good effect of any other truth whatsoever; for they all partake 
of one common essence and necessarily coincide with each other, 
and like the drops of rain, which fall separately into the river, 
mix themselves at once with the stream, and strengthen the gen- 
eral current.” If both the Egyptian and the Hebrew records be 
substantially true, they partake of this common essence, and 
coincide with each other; and any work based upon them is 
authentic only to the degree in which it shows this coincidence. 
It is confidently affirmed that no work yet published bears this 
test. 

The Egyptian records may be dismissed with a paragraph. 
They are extremely vain-glorious memorials of the acts of the 
Pharaohs, their ministers and generals, but undisputed statements 
of fact. Brugsch’s collection of them —though the minimum 
of assent be granted to his theories and hypotheses, and though 
many of his translations be disputed by other Egyptologists — is 
sufficiently ample and correct for our purpose. 

The Hebrew record cannot be so easily dismissed. The Mosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch had gradually become and had 
long been an article of universal faith, when a doubt as to cer- 
tain passages in Genesis was expressed by a learned Jew of the 
eleventh century. A succession of Jewish scholars, during the 
next centuries, pointed out other passages in the Pentateuch as 
being also doubtful; but Astruc’s hypothesis (1753) of Eloistic 
and Yahvistic manuscripts gave the question a new direction and 
importance. Graetz’s learned, eloquent, energetic protest and 
argument against it (1875) produced little effect in Germany, as 
the latest histories of the Jews prove,—Justi (1884) and Kittel 
(1888) for instances; nor has the opposition to it in England and 
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the United States availed, as the lectures of Professor Robert- 
son Smith, for instance, show. Graetz has recently, in a single 
short article, punctured and dissipated the Wellhausen and 
Renan bubbles as effectually as if he had filled a volume. When 
the heart is pierced, it is superfluous to mangle the corpse. 

Citations made by the earliest prophets prove the existence in 
their days of certain ancient writings that have come down to 
us. In fact, the existence of “schools of the prophets” from 
Samuel to Isaiah presupposes this; and, if the chronicler may be 
trusted, there was a Sepher torah Yaveh in the time of King 
Jehoshaphat (2 Chronicles xvii. 9). But that this was the Penta- 
teuch, or its first four books, or Deuteronomy, as we have them, 
not even Graetz has convincingly shown. It is, however, by no 
means sufficient to have reasonable proof that something of the 
kind existed so early as the time of Samuel. At least, the strong 
probability must be made evident that the Books of Exodus and 
Numbers are based upon records actually or nearly contemporary 
with the events narrated, or an entirely new solution of the old 
exodus problem may fall as dead as the late Baker Greene’s elabo- 
rate volume upon it. 

The first verse of Deuteronomy states that the three preced- 
ing books contain the “ words ”"— i.e., the “ laws, commandments, 
and judgments”— of Moses during the forty years since leaving 
Egypt, delivered at the places named; and verse 3 affirms that 
the discourses which follow are a digest of the same by Moses 
himself. The truth of this statement, though supported by many 
parallel passages, is the subject of heated controversy. The argu- 
ments against it, which have accumulated through a long series 
of years, are admirably put by Professor Robertson Smith in his 
lectures; and those for it are given at large by Dr. Bissell in his 
“Pentateuch.” To them the reader is referred. 

Assuming the record to be authentic, the new nation under the 
constitution ordained by Moses was a federal republic, composed 
of ten tribes and two half-tribes of “children of Israel,” the in- 
dependence of each being so jealously guarded that intermar- 
riage was forbidden,* and after the Conquest the limits of the 
territory of each were accurately determined and established. I 
find no hint, down to the end of Numbers, that any possible 
change in this constitution ever entered the mind of the law- 


* See the case of Zelophehad’s daughters, Numbers xxvii. and xxxvi. 
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giver. And we are to believe that he — finding time amid all 
his cares and responsibilities to make that noble digest of his 
statutes and laws, Deuteronomy — put the axe at the very root 
of his own system (Deuteronomy xvii.) by sanctioning monarchy, 
and, therefore, the final, inevitable disappearance of the tribal 
organization! It is incredible. 

By Deuteronomy xii., after the Conquest a place was to be 
chosen by Yaveh “to put his name there,” where alone sacrifices 
were to be offered. Robertson Smith argues at length that this 
(if an old law) was utterly ignored until the reforms of Hezekiah. 
To an unprejudiced reader of Kings and Chronicles, the fact is 
patent. Jehoash, Amaziah, Uzziah, and Jotham, all “did that 
which was right in the eyes of Yaveh. Howbeit, the high places 
were not taken away; the people still sacrificed and burned 
incense in the high places.” The significance of this record, 
repeated in the same words, is that those high places were 
shrines of Yaveh. Hence the chronicler makes the iniquity of 
Ahaz to culminate in this: “And in every several city of Judah 
he made high places to burn incense unto other gods, and pro- 
voked to anger Yaveh, the Eloi of his fathers.” If Deuteronomy 
was really the work of M.ses, how could its twelfth chapter have 
remained a dead letter fully two hundred and seventy-five years 
after the dedication of Solomon’s temple? 

The passage in Isaiah beginning, “For unto us a child is 
born”; and that of the unknown author in the last chapters of 
Zechariah, “Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Zion,”— attest the 
confident hopes which the great Yahvists in the evil days of Ahaz 
cherished in the virtues and talents of the crown prince, Heze- 
kiah. From a thoughtful perusal of what is preserved of his 
history in Kings, Chronicles, and Isaiah, certain facts are as man- 
ifest by inference as if distinctly stated : — 

That his religious bias was derived from the example and, 
doubtless, instruction of his grandfather Jotham, whom he was 
old enough to remember ; 

That this brought him into intimate relations with Isaiah, 
Micah, and the other Yahvist leaders, under whose influence he 
grew up to manhood ; 

That they impressed upon his mind the absolute necessity of 
reforms amounting to a new constitution of the public religious 
service ; 

That the plans of these reforms were substantially digested 
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and determined during the reign of Ahaz, and only awaited his 
decease to be put in execution. 

The greatest of the proposed innovations, and the most difficult 
of execution, was one which for both religious and political rea- 
sons was held to be indispensable as the basis for others, and for 
which the prophets prepared the minds of the people by de- 
nouncing the substitution of sacrifices, oblations, and incense for 
clean hands and pure hearts, for ceasing to do evil and learning 
to do well; and Isaiah especially, by his eulogies of Zion, whence 
should go forth the law and the word of Yaveh and which 
Yaveh Zebaoth should personally defend. This was, the re- 
moval of all shrines, altars, and high places except in the temple 
at Jerusalem, to which sacrifice should be rigidly restricted ; and 
provision for the support of the priests and Levites there, who 
alone were to perform the rite. Under the direction of the 
prophets,* a magnificent ritual was introduced. After the fall of 
the Northern kingdom, Hezekiah invited the remnant of that 
people to Jerusalem, to join in keeping the Passover with all 
possible pomp and ceremony. The Yahvists came; and, roused 
to enthusiasm by a festival doubled in length to fourteen days, 
“all Israel that were present went out to the cities of Judah and 
brake in pieces the pillars and hewed down the Asherim, and 
brake down the high places and the altars out of all Judah and 
Benjamin, in Ephraim also and Manasseh, until they had de- 
stroyed them all.” ¢ 

Chapters xxix.-xxxi. of 2 Chronicles are the key to the problem 
of Deuteronomy. They read throughout as a record of novelties 
and innovations, of a new constitution of the temple service. 
Deuteronomy contains precisely those “statutes and command- 
ments”—some of them found nowhere else — which correspond 
to the novelties and innovations; and, moreover, it sanctions the 
Monarchy. If the priest-code in it does not in all points corre- 
spond exactly to the account of the reforms in Chronicles, it is 
not surprising; for experience must have proved the necessity 
of modifications in the original plans. 

Adopting what seems the most reasonable of the differing 
versions of Deuteronomy xvii. 18, two copies of Deuteronomy ¢ 
were to be made, one for the temple and one for the king,— an 


*2 Chronicles xxix. 25. + 2 Chronicles xxxi. 1. 
| Both the Septuagint and the Vulgate introduce the name into the verse, 
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injunction that precludes the notion that the book was already an 
integral part of a Pentateuch long since used as a text-book in 
the colleges of the prophets. Hezekiah’s premature death, and 
the full control which the “ princes” obtained over his young son 
Manasseh, prevented the reforms from taking root. No doubt the 
king’s copy of the new law was destroyed, and the temple copy 
was only saved by hiding it. The tradition of its existence of 
course remained with the priests and Levites, whose condition 
its statutes so immensely improved. Hence, seventy-five years 
after the decease of Hezekiah, when Hilkiah discovered the roll, 
he said to Shaphan (2 Kings xxii. 8), “I have found the book 
of the law in the house of Yaveh,” obviously not a copy of the 
torah used in the colleges, whatever that was. 

Ezekiel, early in the Captivity, wrote a priests’ code for the 
future new temple. If he held Deuteronomy for the work of 
Moses, how dared he differ from it? and not only he, but the 
compilers or editors of Leviticus? The inference is that in their 
time the trath in regard to the book had not been lost. A cen- 
tury after Nehemiah’s energetic action at Jerusalem, the chroni- 
cler states that the roll found by Hilkiah was “by the hand of 
Moses.”* But his object and purpose were an apology for the 
Davidian kings, and the restoration of the Monarchy under a 
descendant of Zerubbabel, whose genealogy, to the seventh gener- 
ation at Babylon in his own day, he gives (1 Chronicles iii. 15-19). 
Kittel is of opinion (p. 58) that “a Yahvist prophetic man 
wrote the book, being incited thereto by Hezekiah’s attempt at 
reform and Manasseh’s idolatry,” in the reign of the latter; but 
his reasons are not convincing. Robertson Smith rather sup- 
ports Kittel, by citing passages from Isaiah in proof that the 
book “ was not known to that prophet, and the reforms of Heze- 
kiah cannot have been based upon it,” overlooking the fact that 
those passages were written in the last year of King Ahaz.{ 
Citations may be made from the writings of American statesmen 
of the Revolution quite inconsistent with the United States Con- 
stitution, which they afterwards framed and established. Pre- 
cisely so Isaiah may have sanctioned a plurality of altars and 
the erection of maggeba under Ahaz, which experience under 
Hezekiah utterly forbade. The conclusion appears to me un- 
avoidable that Hezekiah supplemented his great work of reform 





*2 Chronicles xxxiv. 14. t Isaiah xiv. 28. 
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by causing that noble digest of both the old laws and the new to 
be made, known as the Second Law. Except as to the Monarchy 
it is throughout Mosaic in spirit, and is in the form of discourses 
by Moses, as Plato’s Republic some three centuries later is in the 
form of a discourse by Socrates. 

Assuming that unprejudiced common sense is right in reject- 
ing the new hypothesis, that the books which precede Deuter- 
onomy are substantially a later amplification of its contents, the 
question arises, Is Deuteronomy a digest of these books as we 
have them? If not, like the citations and allusions of the older 
prophets, it is strong evidence of the existence of writings 
belonging in the period of the Exodus. If yes, then those books 
were not compiled, but simply edited in Babylon, as a part of 
the great book or Roll of the law and (historic) prophets.* 

To decide which, we must look a little into the history, 
scope, and purposes of that Roll. It consisted of what is now 
divided into the books Genesis to 2 Kings, inclusive, excluding 
Ruth, which has never been included in “the law and prophets” 
in the Hebrew Bible, and Deuteronomy, which not only contains 
matter utterly opposed to a leading purpose of the compilers, 
but was obviously at a later period thrust into the roll, between 
the two closing paragraphs of Numbers; namely, a verse that 
refers to all the preceding laws from Sinai onward (Numbers 
xxxvi, 13) and the notice of the death of Moses (Deuteronomy 
xxxiv.), without which Numbers is incomplete. In this book, 
after the warning of his approaching death,f time is given Moses 
to appoint his successor and close up the business of his adminis- 
tration; but in Deuteronomy there is nothing between the warn- 
ing and his death on the same day but the blessing “ wherewith 
he blessed the children of Israel.” The point, however, is not 
of much importance here, as it only indirectly bears upon the 
present topic,—the history, scope, and purposes of the book or 
roll compiled at Babylon. 

Conquered peoples were deported by the Egyptian Pharaohs 
as slaves; by the Assyrian and Babylonian kings as colonists, 
who retained their movable property, and in their new homes 
very frequently became wealthy communities. After the fall of 
Samaria, Shalmaneser colonized the remnant in Assyria; and, 
after the fall of Nineveh, a part of this remnant was again 


* See Nehemiah viii. 1-8, 18. +t Numbers xxvii. 12-14, 18-23, 
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deported, to aid in filling the vast space (fifteen miles square) 
included within the walls of Babylon, whither also, after the fall 
of Jerusalem, the remnant of Judah was taken. Thus remnants 
of both the Hebrew kingdoms were brought together, and formed 
a colony upon the Nehar-Kebar, the great canal that crossed the 
city from the Tigris to the Euphrates. From the statistics of 
the captives* and of the returning Exiles,f it has been com- 
puted that this colony numbered some 200,000 Judeans and per- 
haps 50,000 from the Ten Tribes. Tribal distinctions were of 
course lost,— at all events, in the old sense; but there was other- 
wise little or no change in their civil organization. A descendant 
of David, with the title Prince of the Exile (Resch-Galuta), was 
the head, and remained so for some ten centuries; but his power 
was almost null, for in fact here, as before in Jerusalem, the 
royal Major-domo and the princes were the real rulers,—the 
scornful men who made the treaty with Egypt.t 

The denunciations of the princes by the prophets cover all the 
period from King Jotham to the end of the Captivity. In exile 
the princes had lost nothing of their greed and rapacity, and still 
held to their idolatry and the filthy Astarte worship. The 
breach between them and the Yahvists was irreparable; and 
they must have instigated the bitter persecution of the latter 
under Nabonad, just before the successful invasion of Cyrus. 
For the Yahvists could have given the king no just cause of com- 
plaint, having followed the advice of Jeremiah,§ and built houses, 
planted gardens, encouraged marriage, and sought the peace of 
the city. The denial of their petitions to be allowed to return 
to Judea, and the subsequent persecution, taught them to rest 
their hope upon the “kings of the Medes.” || Though Deutero- 
Isaiah warns the Jews against adopting the Persian doctrine of a 
God of Light and a God of Darkness,{ in other respects there 
was sufficient common ground in the religion of the Yahvists and 
Cyrus to win his favor for their party, even if he had not been 
aided by them in his conquest, and had not come under the in- 
fluence of Hebrew eunuchs,** both of which are probable. 

Isaiah’s figure of a shoot from the root of Jesse, under whom 
the remnant of the Jews, then besieged in Jerusalem by Sen- 


*2 Kings xxiv.; Jeremiah i., ii. 28-30. t Ezra and Nehemiah’s lists. 
¢ Isaiah xxii. 15 seg. ; xxviii. 14; xxx. 1-4. § Jeremiah xxix. 
|| Jeremiah 1. 33; li. 11. { Isaiah xlv. 


2 Kings xx. 18; Isaiah xxxix. 7; lvi. 3, 4. 
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nacherib, should again “take root downward and bear fruit up- 
ward,” was adopted by Jeremiah in predicting the revival of the 
Davidian kingdom after the Captivity. Ezekiel, also, in the 
twenty-fifth year of the Exile, supposed that the head of the new 
commonwealth would be of the line of David, though not as king, 
but prince (Wasii). When Zerubbabel led the first party from 
Babylon to repeople Jerusalem and its little territory,— only 
about twenty miles square,—both Haggai and Zechariah ac- 
cepted him as the promised “shoot,” although the government 
was really dual, Joshua, the high priest, being the head of the 
spiritual power. The Yahvists soon perceived that this could not 
last; the friction between the two heads of the commonwealth 
was too great; the constitution must be either that of the old 
monarchy or of the still older theocratic republic; but the experi- 
ence of centuries proved that under the monarchy the reformed 
and pure Judaism urged by the prophets was hopeless. The 
turning-point was the decisive act of Zechariah, when he placed 
the golden crown upon the head of Joshua, saying, “Behold the 
man, whose name is the Shoot!” (Zechariah vi. 11, 12.) 

The literature of the two kingdoms — historic, prophetic, poetic, 
—collected in Babylon was richer than any one imagines who 
has not looked into the matter. There were the torahs of the 
schools, and Deuteronomy, of course; the royal year-books of 
both kingdoms; Joshua and Judges, or rather, the manuscripts 
from which they were compiled; histories of Elijah and Elisha; 
the “book of Samuel the seer, of Nathan the prophet, and Gad 
the seer,” giving “the acts of David”; “the book of the acts of 
Solomon”; “the prophecy of Ahijah the Shilonite”; “the 
visions of Iddo the seer”; “the commentary of the prophet 
Iddo”; “the book of Iddo the seer concerning genealogies” ; 
the books of Shemaiah the prophet, of Jehu, son of Hanani; 
“acts of Uzziah written by Isaiah”; all the pre-Exilian prophets 
now extant; a roll of war-songs or ballads (“book of Jasher”), a 
collection of psalms, another of proverbs, both augmented in the 
time of Hezekiah,— the nuclei of the present books. The exist- 
ence of these writings we happen to know. How many not 
known may have perished with so many of those named! 

All ancient civilizations have left each its own artistic expres- 
sion and monument: the Hebrew, in its still unrivalled religious 
poetry. From the advent in Egypt to the days of Solomon, the 
Israelites had had no occasion for architecture, or for its then 
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merely accessory arts, sculpture and painting. When the artistic 
sense was awakened and sought expression, poetry was the 
medium, all the more because art then was the servant of 
religion, and the Hebrew was forbidden to make any material 
representation of the Deity. Hence the earlier psalmists and 
prophets had cultivated the art of poetic expression almost to 
perfection; and now, during the seventy years’ captivity, the 
glorious additions to the national literature were for the most 
part in poetic form. After the death of Jeremiah, his disciple 
and scribe, Baruch, made his way from Egypt to Babylon, and 
there edited his master’s prophecies with historic notes. Eze- 
kiel, Haggai, Zechariah, Deutero-Isaiah, and (somewhat later) 
Malachi followed. Many of the finest psalms are of this period. 
Ruth is now well understood to have been written as a touching 
protest against the merciless “ purification of the sons of Levi,” 
by Ezra and Nehemiah. 

The noblest purely literary monument of the Captivity is one 
of the great poems of all ages, Job. What wonder that the 
Yahvists had begun to despair? In spite of covenants and prom- 
ises, not one of them then living could remember a time when it 
had been well with them; and now their Resch-Galuta and their 
cruel and rapacious princes were favored courtiers of the kings of 
Babylon. They still saw “the wicked in great power and spread- 
ing himself like the green tree in its native soil”; while upon 
them fell all those sufferings and sorrows which from olden time 
had been proclaimed to be the penalties of transgression. Had 
not Yaveh “perverted judgment and the Almighty perverted 
justice”? The poem denies nothing, explains nothing. Its 
moralis: Lose neither faith nor hope, for man cannot measure 
nor comprehend Deity ; but shall not the Judge of all the earth 
do right? The author was evidently personally acquainted with 
both Egypt and Chaldea. Could the groundwork of the poem 
have been discussions of the great problem between Jeremiah 
and Baruch during those last sad years in Egypt? But there 
are passages in Deutero-Isaiah strikingly similar to others in Job. 
Did he imitate, or copy, or was he the writer of both? 

But the great work of the period was that folk’s-book, which 
directly and indirectly has brought more weal and woe to man- 
kind than all other books together, and which, from the charming 
narratives scattered lavishly through it, is still, twenty-five cen- 
turies later, a folk’s-book, and that, too, in all written languages. 
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The vicissitudes to which this great Roll was exposed, during the 
two thousand years of its existence in manuscript, account for 
many obscurities and inconsistencies; but others are obviously 
such as would arise from its being compiled in haste, by more 
than one compiler, and to meet a sudden emergency or neces- 
sity. 

Had the little colony under Zerubbabel not disappointed the 
hopes and expectations of the Yahvists, the Monarchy might in 
time have been restored in the line of David, as so many antic- 
ipated, and Deuteronomy have remained the embodied Law. 
This was not the case; and the minds of the people had to be pre- 
pared for the restoration of the ancient theocratic republic. To 
this end, a new edition of the moral, religious, and ceremonial 
laws, embodying both the old and the new,— the “revised stat- 
utes,” to use a modern term,—in a form specially adapted for 
reading in the public assemblies, and which henceforth should be 
the supreme law (as indeed it became), was a necessity. That 
this revised code was the work of Ezra or any one man is not 
credible; though, doubtless, he had a leading part in compiling it. 
Presented in a popular form, with interesting introductions and 
notes scattered throughout, still it is so complete and well 
ordered, and upon it so much depended, that there can hardly 
be a doubt of its having been the subject of profound study and 
deliberate consideration on the part of the leading Yahvists. In 
it are no indications of haste. Chapter xxvi. of Leviticus is so 
eminently adapted to the condition of the Jews then in Babylon, 
and so perfect a close to the code, as to suggest that it was origi- 
nally the end; the more so, because the next chapter reads like a 
statute afterwards added to meet cases which had arisen in 
Judea. 

Another observation may find place here. Even if we did not 
know when the divisions of the books into chapters and verses 
were made, the work is so clumsily done that no reader with a 
modicum of critical sense would attribute it to the original 
authors or compilers. For the like reason,—there being no evi- 
dence whatever to the contrary,— we must hold the division of 
the great Roll into books to have been made at a later period, 
very probably at the time when Deuteronomy was so awkwardly 
thrust into its present place. Assuming that the continuation of 
the Roll from Leviticus xxvi. onward was an after-thought, to 
meet the emergency caused by the inefficiency of Zerubbabel and 
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the wretched condition of affairs at Jerusalem, and that the Roll 
was completed as one continuous whole (not divided into books), 
many perplexities disappear. These are, however, but sugges- 
tions. 

The natural divisions are: 1. The Introduction, extending to 
the advent of Jacob in Egypt; 2. The Exodus, Law, etc., to the 
death of Moses; 3. The Conquest of Canaan and subsequent 
events to the Monarchy; 4. The Monarchy from Saul to its ex- 
tinction under Zedekiah. Neither of these parts is, or was in- 
tended to be, strictly history. Even the books of the Kings are, 
for the most part, but sketches, just sufficient to preserve chron- 
ological order, to introduce the striking narratives of the great 
prophets, and to teach certain lessons,— of which hereafter. The 
work, as a whole, is torah,—“ instruction,” — ethical in intent 
and substance, prepared for the Jews of that particular time ; the 
history contained in it being fragmentary and far from complete. 

In the introduction — besides the great general lesson taught 
in the stories of Adam, Cain, the Flood, the Cities of the 
Plain, and the like, that crime meets due punishment — there is 
one specially intended for the Exiles weeping for Zion by the 
waters of Babylon. It is this: that they by birth or adoption 
were that “seed of Abraham” in whom all the nations of the 
earth were yet to be blessed, descended from Seth, Enoch, the 
beloved of Elohim, Noah, with whom Elohim made the first 
covenant, Shem, the first-born of Noah, Abraham, party to the 
second divine covenant, and Jacob, with whom that covenant 
was renewed; and not only of all races and peoples thus the 
most illustrious in descent, but exalted above all by the glory of 
primogeniture, as the first-born of Yaveh (Exodus iv. 22). This 
astonishing appeal to national and personal pride — ever since 
read in synagogue and temple, and taught to every child of the 
Hebrews in all the lands of their dispersion — begat a trust and 
faith in their God which have preserved that people from de- 
struction under persecutions from pagan, Christian, and Moslem 
more horribly cruel and longer continued than were ever inflicted 
upon any other race of mankind. 

The second division of the great Roll —the lessons of which 
are in the main obvious enough — presents one point which 
seems to have attracted little or no attention. Jacob joined 
Joseph as a wealthy and powerful independent chief, or sheik, 
and as such had a “possession” given him outside of Egypt 
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proper. Upon his death, his sons, the brothers of the all-power- 
ful minister, became each a sheik, prince, or head of a tribe. In 
Exodus i. 6, Joseph and all that generation die, and these princes 
disappear. Then follow the short notice of the oppression and 
the story of Moses. Now mark this: it is the people of the 
children of Israel that multiply and sigh under hard bondage; 
Moses and Aaron assemble the elders of the children of Israel; 
to these elders are imparted the instructions concerning the Pass- 
over; the rulers of the congregation consult Moses about the 
manna; in the presence of the elders of Israel, water is obtained 
at Horeb; able men of all Israel are made judges and peace 
officers at Rephidim ; at Sinai Moses speaks to the elders of the 
people; and, throughout Exodus and Leviticus, it is always the 
people, the congregation, the children of Israel and their elders, 
who appear in the historical notices. There is hardly an allu- 
sion to the tribes and their princely heads. 

I appeal to every reader if, after perusing Exodus and toiling 
through Leviticus, it is not with a feeling of surprise and a sense 
of incongruity that, in resuming the narrative of events at Sinai 
in the first chapter of Numbers, he finds the census-takers, and 
in other chapters the generals of the tribes, the men sent to re- 
connoitre Canaan, and the commission to divide the conquered 
territory, are all “ princes,” heads of tribes and their fathers’ 
houses. Is it not significant of something needing explanation 
that, in Exodus v., the children of Israel are “scattered abroad 
throughout all the land of Egypt to gather stubble,” and in Num- 
bers vii., fourteen months later, the “ princes” make such lavish 
offerings at the dedication of the tabernacle? that, from Num- 
bers xxxiv. to the dedication of Solomon’s Temple, these princes 
appear but once (in Joshua xxii. on the mission to the trans-Jor- 
dan tribes), although the chronicler, drawing from the same 
sources, finds them in full power and influence in the reign of 
David? 

The simple facts are that there is a volume of lost history here, 
which came within the scope of neither Deuteronomy nor the 
great roll; that there is a strongly marked distinction kept up 
in the roll between the “people” and their elders on the one 
hand and the “houses” of Jacob’s posterity with their princes 
and heads on the other; that, throughout Exodus and Leviticus, 
the latter are simply ignored, not being essential to the work in 
hand; that in Numbers notices of them are required to spin the 
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slender thread of history; and that these notices bring out promi- 
nently the contrast between the princes of the Exodus and those 
of the Monarchy, so energetically denounced by the prophets, 
while the story of the profuse offerings to the tabernacle pre- 
sented a noble example to the wealthy Jews in Babylon to fol- 
low in their gifts to the new temple. 

In Numbers there are strong indications of hasty compilation, 
such as a repetition of the stories of the quails, and water from 
the rock, already given in Exodus, and the case of Zelophehad’s 
daughters, twice given,— all presenting just those differences in 
dates and minor circumstances that would appear if copied from 
various transcriptions of the originals, somewhat carelessly made 
for the prophets’ schools. This book alone clearly demonstrates 
that the Pentateuch was neither the work of Moses nor a late 
amplification of hints found in Deuteronomy. 

We turn now to Joshua and Judges. 

The few Yahvists of the remnant of the Ten Tribes had be- 
come amalgamated with the Judeans, partly in the time of Heze- 
kiah, partly at Babylon. The bulk of the Exiles was of the tribes 
Judah and Benjamin. The compilers of Joshua, therefore, con- 
fine their details of the Conquest to the territories of the later 
Judean kingdom, hardly a third of the whole, and pass over the 
rest with a mere enumeration of the petty kings destroyed,— the 
strongest possible circumstantial evidence that the book, as such, 
did not previously exist, and is a compilation from ancient docu- 
ments. So, too, of Judges, the story of Deborah, Gideon, and 
Abimelech excepted, all the detailed accounts of the deliverers 
are confined to those whose sphere of action was the later Ju- 
dean territory; and the same inference is obvious. The book 
incidentally yields evidence of another important fact. The dis- 
gusting tale in the last three chapters is fictitious; and, if it were 
not so, its malignant libel upon the Benjamites could not have 
been revived in Babylon and made part of the great Roll for 
public reading at the moment when concord was a sine gud non 
with the Yahvists. That it now has a place in it is another 
proof of a subsequent redaction of the Roll, when it was divided 
into books, and Deuteronomy was so clumsily thrust into it. 

Proceeding to Samuel and Kings, we find that the periods 
covered by the activity of Samuel, Nathan, Gad, Elijah, Elisha, 
and Isaiah occupy three-fourths of these books, although the 
annals of both kingdoms through five centuries are epitomized. 
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The compiler was not writing history, but, terribly in earnest, 
was framing an arraignment of the Monarchy, which never was 
nor could be answered; for the feeble reply of the chronicler, 
long afterwards, was no answer. 

The thousand and one attempts made in the interest of dogma 
to reconcile passages in the prophets which originally related 
solely to the question, Monarchy or republic? are all “ vanity 
and a chase of the wind.” The compilers and the Exile-prophets 
guarded against any possible misconception of their intent and 
purpose on the part of their contemporaries, however strangely 
later generations have misunderstood them. The compilers taught 
historically precisely what the prophets taught categorically and 
psalmists sang : — 

1. “Put not your trust in princes, nor in the son of man in 
whom there is no help” (Psalm cxlvi.), for Yaveh is the true and 
only “King of Jacob.” All the promises and exuberant joy and 
triumph of Deutero-Isaiah (xl. seg.) depend from this postulate, 

2. By Nehemiah ix. 30, Jeremiah vii. 25, the ancient prophets, 
as interpreters of Yaveh’s will, were the real guides and guardians 
of the State; and Zechariah (viii. 9) puts the then present gener- 
ation of seers, “ which were in the day when the foundation of 
the house of the Lord of hosts was laid,” the (new) temple, upon 
an equality with them. 

3. Monarchy was from the beginning, as now, needless; for 
Yaveh, when he punished the transgression of a tribe by subjuga- 
tion, upon repentance invariably raised up a deliverer. Exodus 
ii. 11-22 states this at large, and Nehemiah ix. confirms it. 

4. The Monarchy was not merely needless: it was the bane, 
the ruin of the commonwealth. This is treated in 2 Kings xvii. 
as the case with the Northern kingdom, and the statements made 
are (v. 19) quietly applied also to the Southern. See, too, Nehe- 
miah ix. 32 seg. 

These and numberless parallel passages are the keys to the 
great lesson inculcated in the historical books; namely, that all 
hope of a redeemed, purified, God-fearing Hebrew commonwealth 
in the future rested in the restoration of the republic under its di- 
vine King and the guidance of his prophets, to the utter exclusion 
of the royal and princely families, as such, from political power and 
influence. This lesson was enforced and indelibly impressed by 
the Roll’s solution of the old harassing problem. Why, if Yaveh 
was a just God, were these endless calamities of his faithful ser- 
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vants? National crimes pay national penalties; that is, the 
iniquities of rulers are visited alike upon the just and the unjust. 
The Lord is a jealous God, and visits the sins of the fathers upon 
long generations of their children. The people, notwithstanding 
the urgent warnings and remonstrances of Samuel, had persisted 
in discarding their divine for a human king. For this sin, the 
captives now sat by the waters of Babylon and wept for Zion. 
Let them not repeat it! 

To insure the greatest possible effects from the Roll, it was 
written out in the new alphabet (Ahetub Aschurit), which had 
come into use both for literature and business, and was therefore 
generally known. Public schools were opened free to all. All 
who could — not priests and Levites only — were encouraged to 
read from it in public, and psalms eulogizing it were composed to 
be chanted or read in temple or synagogue. 

There is a post-Exile psalm which at first view reads like a 
glorification of both the temple and the line of David, and there- 
fore hostile to the views above advanced. Verse 12 is the key 
to its true meaning. The covenant with David was twofold: 
Zion should be Yaveh’s resting-place forever for his servant 
David’s sake; and his children should sit upon his throne for- 
evermore if they kept his covenant. There is great virtue in this 
“if.” David’s posterity had not kept it.* 

A. W. THayver. 


Trieste, Nov. 15, 1889. 





* Psalm cxxxii. It is one of the fifteen ‘‘ psalms of the steps,’’ sv called because 
in the nights of the Feast of Tabernacles they were chanted by a chorus of Levites 
posted upon the broad stairs that led up to the inner court of the temple. (See 
Nehemiah ix. 4.) 
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EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


OUR STRONG AND WEAK POINTS. 


When a bright boy shows any particularly marked and trouble- 
some fault, such as a wilful temper or a neglect of books for play, 
a wise teacher will be apt to find in that very fault the quality 
he must build on for the best promise of his manhood. But for 
a headstrong boyhood, of slow mental development, such a life- 
work as that, for example, of our admirable brother Cudworth in 
East Boston might have failed of its characteristic vigor and 
spring. It is a dangerous doctrine to preach, but it may serve at 
least for solace upon occasion: among others, when we complain 
of the faults that hamper us in our own work, it is comforting to 
take to heart those wise words of Paul, that “ when I am weak, 
then am I strong.” 

To apply them to our own case. The weak points of our Lib- 
eral movement in religion are generally reckoned to be these: 
its lack of a well-defined body of conviction, its lack of thorough 
and skilful organization, and (in default of that) its lack of har- 
monious voluntary co-operation. But its strong points are really 
the same thing seen from the other side: namely, its freedom 
from the restraint of any creed, either expressed or implied ; its 
individuality of action, which may be inconveniently eccentric, 
but is at any rate varied and unconventional; and the absence of 
the indirect or social constraints by which the minds of men are 
moulded to a common pattern. Intellectually, its advantage is 
that every question started has the freshness of a new and un- 
solved problem; morally, its strength is in the chance it gives 
for the enthusiasm that hails a new and undefeated hope; while 
such co-operation as it does succeed in bringing about is the more 
hearty, because spontaneous and free. 

So far, of the movement taken broadly, and that general view 
of it which it delights a philosopher to contemplate. As soon as 
we come to methods of organized work, the weak points appear 
in sharper relief. But it is just here — that is, in continuous and 
effective work upon men’s character or their collective life — that 
the main business of religion properly belongs. We cannot 
well deny that just here Liberalism is relatively weak. We see 
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it the more distinctly in its far lower standard of personal sacri- 
fice for the work in hand, measured by the test of gifts in 
money; we feel it the more keenly, because the very freshness 
and independency of its mental movement generate the excessive 
self-criticism by which its effectual service has been so greatly 
hindered. Liberalism, so far, has been a privilege of emancipa- 
tion and an intellectual delight, far more than it has been a well- 
equipped force to comfort or discipline or save the lives of men: 
though even here we must not forget that much of the very 
noblest and wisest philanthropy of our day, and a large share of 
modern educational enterprise, have been directly due to it. 
Listening the other day to an excellent and convincing address 
which urged upon its hearers the claims of certain denominational 
work now actually in hand, the question suddenly occurred to us, 
What would be our personal humiliation and loss, if that work, 
even the remotest and least hopeful portions of it, were all at 
once to stop? We may haply feel for our own part little inter- 
est and less encouragement in certain tasks that were under- 
taken, we may fancy, with slack reckoning of their cost, or with 
an exaggerated notion of their claim upon us. Is there not 
too much already, we say, of what is nearer and more pressing 
than the Indian school in Montana, or that vague business in 
Japan? by attempting too much and too far off do we not cramp 
our hands for what we might do, and risk lessening the means 
we have to do it with? are there not some, fairly willing to help, 
to whom the distant and hard thing attempted serves even as 
an excuse for not contributing to do the easy and near? A 
householder of liberal temper and fair means may do something 
for his own kindred and neighbors, we say; but not, if he scat- 
ters his modest resources to relieve the last famine in India or 
the last flood in China. So caution and prudence warn. But 
there is another view and a better prudence, which waives our 
judgment of the detail, and looks at tings in the large. We 
have been led by a certain enfolding and compelling Providence 
that lays on us new burdens not of our choosing. To retreat, to 
withhold, would leave us weaker than before, and with a sense 
of defeat we should not have felt before. Our honor is at stake 
in quite another way. It is not to disparage the work of others, 
to say there is something left us which will not be done except- 
ing by ourselves. It needs not to be jealous or hostile towards 
others, if we fancy there would be triumph on their part and 
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humiliation on ours if we should leave all the field to them. It 
needs no sectarian pride or vanity, if we feel that we should be 
personally the poorer for letting the work we have in hand be 
brought to a sudden check: just as we are the richer for the 
widening out in any direction of the sense of spiritual fellowship. 
Still another hint, accidentally thrown out, has brought up 
freshly what it is we mean by Joyalty to that which has been in 
any way @ help and blessing to ourselves. A work, which some 
of us have known of, has been going on for many years in New 
York, under the direction and inspiration of Mr. Charles L. 
Brace. Before it was begun, some thirty-seven years ago, it 
happened to me, in company with Mr. Brace, to go one night by 
guidance of a Five Points missionary among those scenes of 
wretchedness where his great enterprise of charity was to have 
its later fruit. His task has been the rescue of children, espe- 
cially boys, from those hapless surroundings, placing them at 
homes in the country where they are trained to honest labor and 
the great hope of our common citizenship,— and to them this 
homely hard-working life is an emancipation and a great joy. 
Statistics had already shown us the wonderful result in the les- 
sening of juvenile crime and vagrancy,— we are afraid to say in 
what proportion,— while the actual population of the city has 
enormously increased. We were told the other day that the 
number of potential criminals and paupers thus saved to an hon- 
est life in this one enterprise is more than eighty thousand! 
What are we to reckon the money value of Mr. Brace’s labors? 
And, to show the gratitude that has come along with the new 
life, it was added that one of these rescued boys has made his 
way through college, and is going on with his course of special 
training, that he may consecrate his life to continue the work 
which has given him all that makes his life worth living. 
Now one of the things that we have been saved from is the 
ghastly, metaphysical, and polysyllabic mystification which past 
creeds have put upon the common plain experiences of the relig- 
ious life. Jonathan Edwards is reckoned to have been an able 
man}; but only see how he gasps and struggles under the wretched 
nomenclature which the fashion of that day had wrapped about 
the commonest facts of that experience! The burdened sense of 
wrong, emancipation into the joy of a new life, the keen appre- 
hension of pressing or neglected duty,— these things, not very 
difficult to understand, were exaggerated and distorted like the 
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figures in a magic-lantern show, when thrown upon the back- 
ground of infinity, into a horrible phantasmagory of heaven 
and hell, that drove many an innocent soul to madness and 
many a sturdy mind to scoffing unbelief. That sort of thing 
goes on to-day, over we know not how large a proportion of 
the nominally Christian field. One used to modern ways would 
hardly believe what superstitions linger, and find a weekly voice 
in the religious press that is constantly crowding itself upon our 
notice. 

Now it is our particular business to replace those horrible 
visions by a working theory of a wholesome, glad, manly, hope- 
ful religious life. That work is done, in large measure, by the 
liberalizing spirit which has penetrated a great proportion of 
the religious bodies still called orthodox. But most of these are 
still bound by symbols, formulas, and phrases, which have com- 
pletely lost their meaning for multitudes who will have none of 
them. We hope to do our little part towards restoring the 
meaning of religion as a primary fact of human life,— something 
better than the sterile antiquarianism which of late years has 
affected to be its right interpreter, and something truer than the 
phrases of technical theology, already ludicrous and strange to 
the modern ear, which profess to spell it out in the terminology 
of time-worn creeds. With the one, we would keep clear of 
dogma, maintaining the independent attitude of scientific 
thought; with the other, we would hold the Christian tradition 
of an immediate revelation to the soul of man, and a present 
reality in the life of faith. 


POSSIBLE USES OF A LITURGY. 


It is well known that a Committee carefully selected and 
strong in numbers has by appointment of the American Unita- 
rian Association long had it in charge to prepare an “ Order of 
Public Worship,” which may do something to relieve the bare- 
ness often complained of in our Congregational forms, and, it is 
hoped, serve a8 a bond of closer sympathy and attachment among 
those united in our common fellowship. Many symptoms have 
shown, of late, a most unexpected degree of readiness to welcome 
such an experiment and of satisfaction with the partial experi- 
ments made in the same direction in the last twenty years or 
more,— to say nothing of the practical convenience of a generally 
accepted manual in the conduct of lay services, in particular for 
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our extending missionary work. The testimony which we have 
very lately heard as to all these points seems to show that the 
time is favorable for a serious attempt to attain more nearly the 
ideal that has been gradually forming as to this matter in the 
general mind. 

We have no intention to go into the argument, on one side or 
the other, concerning the ordinary uses of a “liturgy,” —a name 
which under the prejudices of the last generation would some- 
times incur the unlucky pronunciation of “lethargy,” and was 
felt to be of evil omen in its very sound. And it is far from our 
purpose to anticipate or to criticise in advance the labors of the 
Committee, which we may take for granted will be carried to 
completion, and from which we are confident of great good. But 
it seems to us right that the matter, which is of nearer interest to 
all of us than some of us are apt to think, should be dealt with, 
as freely as may be, in open council, by as many hands and heads 
as possible. For, if the work is to be carried out in the way we 
all wish and hope, it will be because it reflects very clearly, very 
truly, and very broadly the mind of those whom it fain would 
serve. 

There are, then, two or three points which we wish to get into 
clear expression, as hints or pegs, on which some of the discussion 
upon this matter may probably turn. 

First, we reckon the value of the proposed “Order” to be 
greatly independent of its use as a required or ordinary or even 
permissive form in our public worship. For ourselves, we much 
desire that it may prove worthy of that use, and find it increas- 
ingly. No one, of course, will either propose or urge or even 
recommend its adoption, with or without any supposed sanction 
of the Body from which it proceeds. If nowhere else, at least 
in our forms of congregational worship there will be absolute 
liberty of choice. Those forms, we may hope, will be gradually 
enriched by the mere existence of a body of liturgical thought 
and expression which time will make familiar. But its first and 
most essential use we regard as being quite independent of this 
formal and public office. We never look into the fragmentary 
attempts that have been made towards such a compilation as is 
here implied, or into such manuals as Prayers of the Ages, Altar 
at Home, Day unto Day, and the like, which are happily and 
increasingly found among us, without a strong wish that there 
may be one such book, of so surpassing excellence in form and sub- 
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stance, and put forth with the sanction of so high authority, as to 
be a recognized type and model of the higher life of the Spirit 
as it is understood among us. For this use the comparative 
brevity, simplicity, and directness implied in a book of common 
prayer has a definite advantage; while it rather invites than 
repels the filling of it out, for private use, from other sources. 
A still better hope is that, as it becomes known, its own excel- 
lence may make of it that strong and sacred bond of communion 
among us of a freer faith, which the English Liturgy has been 
and is among those more ritualistically disposed. And this 
means that it should be of equal use not in the pulpit or pew 
only, but in the closet and the home. 

In the second place, to serve this end, supreme excellence of 
mechanical form has to be kept in view as only less in importance 
than the interior make-up. A master printer showed me once, 
as perhaps the finest piece of American typography, an edition 
of the King’s Chapel Liturgy, red-lined and red-lettered ; and 
we should desire that the forthcoming “Order” might be in no 
way mechanically inferior to that. Respect for the thing goes 
often along with self-respect in using it. Many a time have we 
deplored, in our professional handling of the substitutes we some- 
times find, the clumsy, dingy, or feeble externals that spoil them 
of dignity and attractiveness, Briefly to say what this implies: 
there should be two forms of the proposed Manual, and not one 
only,— the first a royal octavo, of large margin and generous 
type, with some grace of sober ornament, for the pulpit, for the 
aged, for the common eye that delights in such things, or for 
pleasant companionship on the parlor table; the second equally 
perfect in its kind, plainer but admitting some variety in ele= 
gance and cost, and of form so compact as to lie kindly in the 
hand or to be carried easily about the person. For the uses we 
most desire of such a book the two forms are equally indispensa- 
ble, and should be had in view from the outset. It is needless, 
perhaps, to add that there should be exact and literal identity 
of contents, and arrangement for the readiest possible reference 
from either to the other: it may not be impossible that they 
should run together, page for page. 

We would not trespass on the proper business of the Commit- 
tee by prescribing or limiting what the proposed Order should 
include. It may, however, be said without impertinence that its 
contents ought not, in any event, to be confined to what is 
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judged by its compilers to be most fit, or alone fit, or likeliest to 
be used, or even admissible, in the ordinary exercises of public 
worship. A large part, and perhaps the best part, ought to con- 
sist of what for lack of a better name we may call liturgical 
material,— for professional study, for private reading, for sugges- 
tion and hint in broadening, varying, and enriching that service 
of the Congregational type, from which, it may be, we do not 
wish to cut wholly loose. It is not even certain that the book 
we have in view may not do its best service where it is not 
“adopted” at all. Still, without doubt, its formal and stated use 
is that which must be had chiefly in mind by its compilers. And 
of this a few words may here be added. 

In a conversation on this subject many years ago with the 
beloved minister of King’s Chapel, Rev. Ephraim Peabody, he 
said to me that, whatever experiments we may make in devising 
a new or different order of public worship, we shall — if we use 
a printed form at all—be sure to come round to the “Chapel 
Liturgy” at last. Perhaps so. But we have never felt quite sat- 
isfied with his reasons, or sure of his conclusion. Thus much 
we are quite willing to grant,— that the place of honor may well 
be given to a full transcription, with little if any variation, of the 
“Chapel” (or other approved and abridged) form of the standard 
Morning and Evening Service: even as to those phrases of ascrip- 
tion or the like which a scrupulous conscience might hesitate to 
adopt, it may be allowed (we think) by the least conservative 
that they had much better be retained, with the implied liberty 
of silent omission, than to wound any conscience equally tender 
by their exclusion. A book of common prayer belongs in some 
sense to many ages of faith, and we have no right to limit it 
by any idiosyncrasy of our own. For general use, we doubt 
whether any other forms will be of so extensive service as these, 
flanked and enriched as they are by those exquisite models of 
brief special petition which we find in many of the Church Col- 
lects. Such consideration may well claim for that Liturgy the 
rank here allowed. 

Still, the book-we have in mind must represent just as much 
the breadth as the gravity and depth of the devotional sentiment 
as it is actually found among us. We have no right to disregard 
the extraordinarily rich treasure of devotional thought and expres- 
sion already gathered up in such collections as Dr. Sadler’s “ Ser- 
vices,” and others almost equally well esteemed. And a place 
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should surely be found for what is still more fresh and unconven- 
tional. There are some of the “Unity” services prepared with 
admirable skill and right apprehension by Mr. Blake, the spoken 
voice alternating with recitation and chant, which we have used 
with extreme satisfaction on many an occasion,— there are de- 
lightful rituals for various occasions arranged for Sunday-school 
use by Mr. Spaulding,— there are forms, no doubt equally good, 
prepared by others, especially in what we may call the liturgical 
use of sacred song, of which there is great wealth in our many 
existing compilations,— all helping to make up that treasury of 
things new and old, from which our present compilers should be 
privileged to draw. Indeed, such an Order as we have in view 
would hardly be complete, unless it should include a brief anthol- 
ogy of many types, adapted to many moods, any one of which 
might possibly, though not necessarily, find place in the actual 
uses of our public worship. Such an anthology, indeed, might 
well allow some ten of its pages to those forms of devout suppli- 
cation, or aspiration after holiness, or recognition of human duty 
and destiny, culled not alone from Christian sources, but from 
the soul of the great Ethnic creeds. 

We give these hints, because we think the more frankly and 
frequently, and by the more of us, the subject is discussed, the 
better. Nothing is so desirable just now, in this regard, as that 
the remarkable consensus we have noted of late years should 
shape itself towards some definite conception of what it is we 
really want. If we succeed in finding it, or even make fair ap- 
proach towards it, the greatest service will be rendered to that 
movement in which we are embarked. For surely the religious 
life as we have conceived it, however emancipated in our modern 
ways of thinking, cannot without harm and loss separate itself 
from either of those types of the devotional spirit — the grave 
and ancient, or the modern and more buoyant— which we de- 


sire to see combined in the accomplished result we are looking 
forward to. 





Correspondence. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


We copy from the letter of a valued correspondent in the 
south-west of England a few comments upon papers in this 
Review for January : — 


I have looked at Mr. Holland’s “ War with Crime,” which contains 
many striking statements. I must try to see the “English country 
squire.” Both Mr. Baker and Professor von Holzendorff were intimate 
with Mary Carpenter and her work, and I used to hear much of Mr. 
Baker in the old days. There are one or two trifles that seem inaccu- 
racies. “One year Deputy Lieutenant”: the D. L. is usually without 
limit of time; the High Sheriff is appointed each year, but the Lord 
Lieutenant generally holds office for life, and so do his deputies. The 
D. L. is in most cases a merely honorary distinction conferred on the 
chief magistrates (J. P.) of the county. The “a” should have been 
repeated more often in that paragraph: he was a founder (one of the 
founders) of the Social Science Congress, ete. Mr. Bengough was 
a relative of an old rich Alderman Bengough, who left a large legacy 
to our chapel at Bristol. I do not know what is meant by a petition 
to Parliament for Reform Schools in “Gloucestershire and the neigh- 
borhood” : the Acts of Parliament affecting Reformatory Schools were 
for the whole of England. It is said, “Cheltenham with its population 
of 200,000.” The population at the last census was under 51,000. Mr. 
Holland speaks of “ English and European workhouses,” etc., as though 
Great Britain were not a part of Europe: he should have said, “and 
other European workhouses.” We speak of “the Continent,”— “Con- 
tinental workhouses,”— but that would hardly be correct in view of 
your Continent. 

I read your “Color Problem” with great interest. I cannot imagine 
the possibility of the deportation of the colored race. As the colored 
people have done the most to cultivate the Southern States, they surely 
have the best right to remain there! They are as much native Ameri- 
cans as the descendants of Europeans. I cannot but hope that a great 
change will be effected, if the Southern States can only multiply such 
schools as that at Tuskegee. But Washingtons are not “as plenty as 
blackberries ” among the blacks! 

Some time ago I wrote an article in the Inquirer on the decline of the 
taste among us for theological study. One of the causes I took to 
be that the old-fashioned Unitarians laid a great stress on the Book, 
and on all works which bore upon it. The old school was therefore dis- 
posed to be more scholarly and more literary than the new. Our min- 
istry of the spirit does not stimulate the study of the letter. Then 
again we Unitarians in England have made some progress among the 
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lower middle class; but our social status is not what it was. Of 
course, our college students know—or may know—a vast deal more 
than we were taught; bat I suppose, in each case, only a few pursued 
their college studies. Owing to the great increase in good public day 
schools, our ministers are far less engaged in education than they used 
to be, while they are more drawn to philanthropic or other movements. 
..- We are in a transition state: the anxiety of the Established Church 
to control the education of the country — at all events the rural dis- 
tricts — complicates the question. 


The editor of this Review, who has been supposed in some 
quarters to have committed himself to the “ deportation ” scheme 
spoken of above, takes quite his correspondent’s view of its 
practicability; but, in stating it, he felt bound —as he would in 
case of any other plan offered in apparent good faith —to state 
it fairly, as it looks to its advocate’s eyes, and not to his own. 
He would, however, add (1) that the plan as stated was not 
“deportation” exactly, but national aid to voluntary emigration 
if such there should be, with an attempted estimate of its 
chances and cost; and (2) that in the case of the Southern 
States, or the wealth of this continent generally, just as in the 
case of the Suez Canal, it is the organizers and directors of the 
work, not those whom they direct in its mechanical carrying out, 
that are by general consent held to have the primary right to 
control of its results. 





Book Notes. 


BOOK NOTES. 


Discussions of the Philosophy of Evolution.*—This is a compact volume 
of 400 closely printed pages, made up of fifteen addresses by thirteen 
different writers, each followed by an outline of the discussion it gave 
rise to, and completed by a very full and accurate index. It thus makes, 
on the face of it, the most convenient manual within reach for learning 
the various aspects and applications of that philosophy which is just 
now having the strongest influence upon popular thought. The topics 
include special chapters on Spencer and Darwin, on theology, morals, 
and sociology. The discussions include a great variety of criticism and 
suggestion, several parts of it bringing into relief objections to the views 
held by most of the speakers,— as, for example, Professor Davidson’s 
strictures on “ Evolution of Morals” (p. 251). Several of the discourses 
— we may instance the fifth and seventh — are original contributions of 
value from the scientific point of view. The most instructive single 
essay upon the general subject is still, probably, Mr. Fiske’s Cosmic 
Philosophy; but the great variety of views and the body of illustration 
brought together in this volume, on a great many special points, give it 
a very high interest and value of its own. The social problem is dis- 
cussed with singular freshness and vigor by Mr. M. J. Savage in one of 
the very best of his popular expositions; and our readers will find much 
satisfaction in Mr. Chadwick’s discourse on “ Evolution as related to 
Religious Thought.” It must be confessed that the very term “evolu- 
tion” has been made something of a bore by the persistency with which 
it has been repeated as a sort of catchword, with a flarrowly dogmatic 
notion of what it really implies; and, from the same narrow understand- 
ing of it, has often been attacked with an ignorant hostility. We are 
greatly instructed and refreshed to find this timely, broad, and interest- 
ing exposition of the many aspects it presents. 


Liberty and Life. Discourses by E. P. Powell.— Thoroughly possessed 
with a conviction of the evolutionary method which he interprets in a 
fashion of his own (as we have noticed in this Review for December, 
1887), Mr. Powell has given us another volume of amazingly fresh, vigor- 
ous, and entertaining ‘a/ks, rather than formal addresses, upon some of 
its religious aspects. From sundry hints he would appear to have been 
a convert of not very long back from a pretty rigid form of orthodoxy: 
thus (p. 97) he speaks of being called in haste “a few years ago” to ad- 
minister the saving rite of baptism to a dying infant. His reaction from 


* Evolution. Popular lectures and discussions before the Brooklyn Ethical Asso- 
ciation. Boston: James H. West. 
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that mood is hearty and vigorous, not to say angry and scornful. He 
sticks at no plainness of speech to express his contempt for popular 
superstitions: “ The poorest way of using time [he says] is to beg God to 
take care of us. I saw a mother leave her sick babe to go and spend 
forty-eight hours in devotions. ... I said, Do you think God is poison- 
ing your babe on the sly because you have not said prayers enough? 
But God is a jealous God, and requires our worship. Then, said I, you 
should have nothing to do with him; we become like our companions; 
a bad God is the worst of friends” (p. 52). A curious feature of the 
book is the study given to physiological aspects of life and abnormal 
nérvous conditions,— as in the discourse on “sinning against the Holy 
Spirit,” the illustrations given in that on “sympathy,” and the incessant 
return upon the intimate connection between nervous and moral health. 
All the conventionalisms of religious address are frankly and saucily 
defied, and the discourse turns in a remarkable degree on what the writer 
has seen, heard, felt, and handled, in what has all the appearance of 
being an eager, cheerful, wholesome, out-door life, in which, like Ulysses, 
he has made the knowledge of many cities and many men. (Chicago: 
Charles H. Kerr & Co.) 


The Barbary Corsairs.— We have often had occasion to notice with 
favor the volumes of the “Story of the Nations” series; but perhaps no 
one of them is so strange in its scenery, so curious in incident, so novel 
in its interest, and at the same time written with equal vivacity, fresh- 
ness, and vigor, as the present. Its illustrations alone, which are very 
numerous, include the half fabulous early geography of the Moorish 
peninsula, strange antique maps and views, the shocking barbarities of 
the corsairs, and, in particular, a series of very curious pictures which 
make clearer to us than ever before (except possibly in Stirling-Max- 
well’s History of John of Austria) the conditions of that most pitiful 
and wretched life‘of the “galley-slaves,” captives chained to the oar on 
board the Mediterranean galleys of three hundred years ago. The story 
begins with explaining how the merciless exile of the Moors from Spain 
by Ferdinand and Isabella, a little before the discovery of America 
began to pour new tides of wealth into the narrow seas, brought about 
that abject misery and that hunger for revenge which made the exac- 
tion of their debt so horrible. Strangest of all was the humiliation of 
the Christian powers, for nearly three centuries, until the resistance 
begun by our little navy, and the final conquest of the Barbary coast by 
France, put an end to the ignominious policy of buying off piracy by 
tributes. This unique chapter of modern history is amply and well told. 
(By Stanley Lane Poole. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. pp. 316.) 


The Unknown God; or, Inspiration among pre-Christian Races.— Mr. 
Charles L. Brace, of whom we have spoken gratefully in remembrance of 
his noble service elsewhere, gives us what we find to be a very interest- 
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ing anthology of those voices of the Spirit, by which true souls of every 
race and name testify of the Living God. His selections — which, 
taken together, make up a sort of liturgy with running comments — 
include the Egyptian, Jewish, Accadian, Greek, later Stoic, Parsee, Brah- 
man, and Buddhistie scriptures; and are followed by practical hints 
as to the true moral relations between Christian missionaries and the 
“heathen” whom it is their business to convert, illustrated by a brief 
discourse (p. 313) supposed to be addressed to a congregation of devout 
Buddhists. His own belief appears to be a Christianity fervent and 
almost if not altogether evangelical. And the purpose of the volume is 
not critical or erudite exposition of the ethnic faiths, but rather to widen 
out the range of spiritual sympathy which is surely the best fruit of our 
modern study of comparative religions. (8vo. pp. 336. New York: 
A. C. Armstrong & Son.) 


Railway Secrecy and Trusts. By John M. Bonham.— This thin volume, 
one of the “Questions of the Day” series, is, in the main, a severe and 
strong arraignment of the evils that have grown up with the extension and 
the increasing intricacy of the modern railway system. Its five chapters 
deal with the questions of transportation, management, responsibility, the 
Government, and effects of State inaction. Its point of view is indicated 
in the following paragraph (p. 43): “‘ The vices of railway management 
lurk, then, in secrecy,— in organized secrecy; for this secrecy is part of 
a system whereby a corporate franchise, conferred by the citizens for their 
benefit, is operated for unlawful ends. Dishonesty, born of this secrecy, 
is an essential part of the system.” (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
pp. 138.) 

Conversations in a Studio, by W. W. Story (2 vols., pp. 578), we find to 
be a book of very choice gossip, esthetic, literary, or learned, wayward, 
discursive, and elegantly dilettante in form and spirit, with a few things 
trivial or careless, quite below the writer’s proper level, and several pas- 
sages of almost pure pedantry, that would serve better for an antiquarian 
excursus than for such conversations as these between the artist in his 
studio, chisel or pencil in hand, and the friend who whiles away with 
him the many hours of least absorption in his task. It is tempting 
enough to have beguiled us to the reading of it through, which is our 
personal testimony to its merit. The best of it is in its literary criti- 
cisms, here and there, on Shakespeare and other poets, especially the 
early dramatists; and, by help of its dialogue form, it ingeniously takes 
both sides as to the merits of Goethe, and German poetry in general, as 
compared with the more harmonious English and Italian. Its anecdotes 
in literature and art make, perhaps, its rarest charm. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.) 

The fault of too many of our modern reviews and magazines is that 
of being impersonal, conventional, and dilettantish, where they are not 
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frankly partisan, in most that they have to say on topics of literature and 
ethics. We find a breezy and refreshing change in the self-asserting, 
hearty, aggressive, and often defiant temper and tone of The Globe, a new 
quarterly sent us from Philadelphia, edited and almost wholly written by 
William Henry Thorne. Mr. Thorne is a man of theological as well as 
literary antecedents, and writes of “The Infamy and Blasphemy of 
Divorce,” ‘‘ Saint Paul and Modern Skepticism,” and “Jonathan Ed- 
wards aud New England Wilfulness” with the same hearty conviction, 
and almost insolent self-assertion, with which he handles certain points 
of Browning criticism and “the republican outrage in Brazil.” Pitched 
in such a key, this new enterprise in journalism will certainly catch the 
public ear, and has set itself a hard task to keep equal with itself. 
Whatever else may be in it, it does not lack for wholesome and stimulat- 
ing vigor. We cordially commend the editor's theory of preparation for 
a literary task: “I have not only read and read and studied incessantly 
these thirty years and more, but I do it still; and, besides this sort of 
general and special preparation before writing any article, I often walk 
the Park hills for days, well-nigh disconsolate, without ability to sit 
down and write one sentence until the right word comes. Then there 
is apt to be an urgency of restlessness until that word is uttered, and 
along with it whatever thoughts have grouped themselves about its soul, 
in all recent or earlier experiences.” (p. 202.) 


The real social problem of our day, says Prince Kropotkin, is “to 
return to a state of affairs where corn is grown and manufactured goods 
are fabricated for the use of those very people who grow and produce 
them. Each region,” he goes on to say, “ will become its own producer 
and its own consumer of manufactured goods. But that unavoidably 
implies that, at the same time, it will be its own producer and con- 
sumer of agricultural produce.” In saying this, he has in view by no 
means so simple a thing as that the workman shall enjoy his own full 
share of the fruit of his industry. He means a reversal of the whole 
theory which we call the commercial system. Modern wealth in great 
part means the exchange of goods at a profit. In the economic theory 
of the day, every nation is a rival with every other nation, competing 
for the trade of the whole world. Hence the enormous intricacy of our 
industrial system, the vast prizes of wealth won by commerce, the spirit 
of gambling speculation, the aggravated burden and widening difference 
of condition that separate class and class. For these the remedy is not 
(he holds) still greater intricacy of our social machinery, but a return by 
general consent to simpler ways. 


“Tt is too often the method of the critics of industrial competition to 
charge upon that principle all the evils that men suffer under that prin- 
ciple. They neglect to inquire whether these evils are due to the proper 
force of competition itself, or result from the general hardness of the human 
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lot, the terrible severity with which physical nature presses everywhere 
upon man,— from accidents and disease, from reckless improvidence in 
marriage, or wanton waste of opportunities and resources. . . . The fact 
is, many soft-hearted persons are careless, to the point of absolute dis- 
honesty, in charging upon the existing social organization things which 
are the proper effects of the constitution of nature on the one hand or 
of human wilfulness on the other.”— General F. A. Walker, in the February 
Atlantic, p. 262. 

The Garden, published in the series of “ Knickerbocker Nuggets,” con- 
tains, besides the pleasant introduction, chapters delightful to recall 
from both the Plinies, Lord Bacon, Sir William Temple, the Spectator 
and Guardian, Lady M. W. Montagu, Thomas Whately, Goldsmith, 
Walpole, and Evelyn, illustrating how true it is, in the words of Bacon, 
that the garden is ‘‘the purest of human pleasures, the greatest refresh- 
ment to the spirits of man.” (Putnam.) 


- 


Principles of Procedure in Deliberative Bodies— This little manual by 
Hon. George G. Crocker, who was President of the Massachusetts Senate 
in 1883, is a very clear and compact statement of parliamentary law, and 
deserves the attention of all who wish to familiarize themselves with 
the principle governing the conduct of public meetings. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 75 cts.) 

In that well-devised and well-executed series “ English History by Con- 
temporary Writers,” the fifth volume relates to the Crusade of Richard I, 
1189-92. The editor, G. A. Archer, B.A., has made an excellent selection 
from the ample body of contemporary evidence, Christian and Mahom- 
etan alike, and has added a very full body of notes, tables, and illustra- 
tions. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25.) 


The title of Mr. W. L. Snyder’s work on The Geography of Marriage 
is explained when we find that it is devoted to the “ legal perplexities of 
wedlock in the United States,” due to the great differences of the laws of 
the various States. Mr. Snyder recites these differences in a series of 
readable chapters relating to the topics coming under the head of mar- 
riage, and then gives condensed sketches of the legislation of all the 
commonwealths of the Union. The remedy for the existing chaos which 
he recommends is such a gathering of commissioners from all the States, 
to consider and formulate a code of marriage legislation, as Governor Hill, 
of New York, has recommended. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50.) 


Professor James M. Garnett, of the University of Virginia, has trans- 
lated into good English the four noted Anglo-Saxon poems, “ Elene,” 
“Judith,” “The Fight at Brunanbush,” and “The Fight at Maldon.” 
The translation is line for line, and until the day comes, desiderated by 
Professor Garnett, when Anglo-Saxon shall be at least as well known as 
Latin, his version of these stirring poems from the golden age of old 
English verse will be welcome and useful, both to the student and to 
the uncritical reader. (Ginn & Co.) 
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Theology and Philosophy. 

Lichtenberger, Friedrich August. History of German theology in the 
19th century. Translated and edited by W. Hastie. Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark. 1889. xxxix, 629 pp. (A translation of vols. 2 and 3 of his 
Histoire des idées religieuses en Allemagne depuis le milieu du XVIIle sitele 
jusqu’a nos jours, published in 1873, brought down to date by the trans 
lator and increased by an appendix of biographical notes.) 

Carpenter, William Boyd. The permanent elements of religion. 
Eight lectures preached before the University of Oxford in 1887, on 
the foundation of the late John Bampton. London: Macmillan & Co. 
1889. Ixiv, 423 pp. 

Stalker, James. Imago Christi: the example of Jesus Christ. Intro- 
duction by rev. Wm. M. Taylor, D.D. New York: A. C. Armstrong 
& son. 1889. 332 pp. (The author is settled over the Free St. Mat- 
thew’s church in Glasgow, and is the author of a Life of Jesus Christ 
and of a Life of Saint Paul. The plan of the book is “to see how Christ 
conducted himself in each sphere of experience and duty and thereby 
learn how to conduct ourselves in the same.”’) 

Clark, Rufus Wheelwright. The church in thy house. Daily family 
prayers for morning and evening. New York: T. Whittaker. 1890. 
120 pp. 

Campbell, William M. Footprints of Christ. New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls. 1889. 375 pp. (Of these sixty essays the author says, 
“My desire has been to direct in a series of brief essays special atten- 
tion to some of the imitable characteristics of the Saviour.” 

Brace, Charles Loring. The unknown God; or, inspiration among 
pre-Christian races. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Co. 1890. 336 pp. 

Richmond, Wilfrid John. Economic morals. Four lectures. With 
a preface by rev. H. S, Holland. London: W. H. Allen & Co. 1890. 
134 pp. (Lectures mainly to clergymen delivered at Sion chapel upon 
the following topics; namely, Law; economic, moral, political; The law 
of justice, the foundation of economic society; The law of help, the 
rule of economic conduct ; The economic ideal and the Christian motive 
power. ) 

Cust, Robert Needham. Notes on missionary subjects. London: 
KE. Stock. 1889. 4 parts inl vol. Map. (Part 1. Observations and 
reflections on missionary societies; Language illustrated by Bible trans- 
lation.—2. The great problems outside the orbit of pure missionary 
work, but which the missionary has to face [such as polygamy, slavery, 
Islam caste, culture of the poppy and manufacture of opium in India, 
liquor traffic, education].—8. Relatiou of missionaries to the outer 
world.— 4. Missionary addresses, pictures, and notices.) 

Rivett, Alfred William Lovely. Ten years’ church work in Natal. 
With introduction by rev. Edward M. Goulburn, D.D. London; Jarrold 
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& sons. 1890. 333 pp. Portrait. (The ten years from the year 
1855 to 1865, covered by this work, include the crisis when the errors 
of bishop Colenso brought upon him a sentence of deprivation. Dr. 
Goulburn says the author has given the history of this event with judg- 
ment and candor, and with that straightforwardness that is often the 
best of the best tact.) 

History and Biography. 

Elton, Charles Isaac. Origins of English history. 2d edition, revised. 
London: B. Quaritch. 1890. xxiii, 450 pp. (The author takes advan- 
tage of the observations and friendly advice to which the first edition, 
published in 1881, gave rise, as well as of the results of later discoveries.) 

Bridgett, Thomas E. The true story of the catholic hierarchy 
deposed by queen Elizabeth. With fuller memoirs of its last two 
survivors, by rev. T. E. Bridgett and the late T. F. Knox, D.D. Lon- 
don: Burns & Oates. 1889. 263 pp. (The last two survivors were 
Thomas Watson, bishop of Lincoln, who died in the year 1584, and 
Thomas Goldwell, bishop of St. Asaph, who died in the year 1585.) 

Bridgett, Thomas E. Blunders and forgeries: Historical essays. 
London: K. Paul, Trench, Triibner & Cu. 1890. 300 pp. (These 
essays are: Blunders:— A mare’s nest, a priest with two wives; Another 
mare’s nest, the sanctity of dirt; A dozen Dogberry-isms; A saint trans- 
formed ; “Infamous publications.” Forgeries:—The rood of Boxley, 
or how a lie grows; Robert Ware, or a rogue and his dupes. These 
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